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REVIBWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 

General Report of the Royal Hospitals of Bride- 
well and Bethlem, and of the House of Occupa- 
tions, for the Year ending 31st December, 1843, 
Printed for the use of the Governors. .8vo, 
pp. 83, 

Tux progressive changes of mankind in gene- 
ral mark progressive improvements; though his- 
tory sometimes exhibits sad relapses. Against 
these the invention of printing is the greatest 
safeguard; and it seems now impossible that 
ages of intellectual light should be followed by 
periods of darkness, or that the human mind 
once informed should again sink into ignorance 
and barbarism. 

And among the leading principles gradually 
developed, and therefore we trust to be steadily 
maintained without retrogression, there is none 
more obvious than that ingrafted on the grow- 
ing sense of what man deserves at the hand of 
his fellow-man. Life has come to be consi- 
dered of more importance than to be thrown 
away on every brawl, to be sacrificed for every 
puny offence, to be at the capricious beck of 
every tyrant, to be wasted and thrown away 
for every trifle, or for very sport, as the hu- 
mours of masses or individuals prevailed in the 
un-social scale. The disposition for war has 
been curbed; and aggression is no longer re- 
nowned as an outburst of valour. Steeple-chas- 
ing is, perhaps, the last most notorious rem- 
nant of the recklessness of older days; and the 
happily rare instances of duelling, the chief 
indication that somewhat of their former un- 
governed spirit continues to linger in the midst 
of a better understood morality; for it is now 
universally acknowledged, if not yet completely 
carried into action, that of the two ways of 
treating our fellow-creatures, the gentlest is 
the justest and the best. Coercion, fear, and 
punishment, have, at least in theory, had their 
sweep; and the trial is creeping on how far we 
may safely replace these cruel and odious means 
by others in which consideration for our species 
shall predominate. As in the criminal system 
the laws of Draco have ceased to be applied, so 
in the unfurtunate system, mildness, compas- 
sion, and mercy, are being introduced, instead 
of the horrors which have hitherto prevailed ; 
and in no portion of it with more gratifying 
results than in the treatment of insanity. 

These reflections are induced by the report 
before us, and by an inspection of the great civic 
charity, Bethlem Hospital, in order to see with 
our own eyes, and judge with our own compre- 
hension, the state of the case as described in 
this truly “ most valuable and interesting’* 
document. To us it appears that its import- 
ance cannot be overrated. It is the com- 
mencement of a new era of infinite consolation 
tohumanity. To it we look confidently for the 
extinction of bolts and bars, and whips and 
chains, and all the appalling savageness per- 
petrated upon the too numerous class of most 
helpless and most afflicted beings, whom the 
loss of reason had reduced to the condition of 
idiotic imbecility or indiscriminating madness. 








* So styled in a resolution passed by a generalcourt 
of governors, 29th January last, p. 83. ” 





It seems to have at last struck science, that 
in the deepest obscuration of the godlike faculty 
in man, there is still a gleam of light—there is 
a spark among the ashes, which, by care and 
skill, may be fanned into the natural and regu- 
lated illumination of soul, and the rational be 
reclaimed from the irrational, and the wretched 
be restored to society, and usefulness, and 
peace. 

When our Gazette was young—we feel a 
pleasure in recalling it to memory—it was the 
first public journal in England to direct atten- 
tion to the course of remedial and alleviating 
lunatic treatment adopted at Aversa in Italy, 
where, in a beautiful country-residence, out-of- 
door pastimes, and indoor recreations, and mu- 
sic, were allowed to the inmates who were pos- 
sessed of sufficient revenues to meet the ex- 
pense of this retreat. It next gave an account 
of the experiment established at Massachusetts 
upon similar bases; and since then has noticed 
such excellently conducted asylums as that 
near York, that near Perth, and others, where 
endeavours have been made to substitute sooth- 
ing and judicious trust and confidence for vio- 
lence and restraint. 

But it was reserved for the noble public in- 
stitution to which these remarks particularly 
refer to begin an entire revolution in the ma- 
nagement of the insane, applicable to all the 
varieties of the pitiable disease. To Mr. Peter 
Laurie, one of the governors, do we owe the ori- 
ginating of this wonderful change (for already has 
it wrought wonders, and promises many more), 
which, as we have seen by newspaper state- 
ments, had, like all great improvements, to en- 
counter the doubts and surmount the opposition 
of individuals who took 4 priori different views of 
the probable consequences. These objectors, it 
is delightful to be assured, have no sooner been 
convinced of the practical working for good, 
than they have become the warmest advocates 
for proceeding to “ reform it altogether.” But 
the innovation was no doubt startling, and re- 
quired to be seen actually in operation to over- 
come scruples as to its results. Dr. Webster 
was not, however, among the sceptics, and cor- 
dially seconded Mr. Laurie’s efforts, which wére 
further fortunate in having in the present ma- 
tron, Mrs. Hunter, a person singularly well 
qualified by temper, firmness, mild manners, 
and discretion, to carry into effect what was so 
ably planned. 

Bethlem contains patients of every descrip- 
tion. On the day of our visit there were above 
three hundred and sixty within its walls, of 
whom about ninety were convicts, sent thither 
from their prisons by government.* The others 
were of all classes and stations, nearly equal of 
both sexes, and suffering under every wodifi- 
cation of the frightful malady, from utter pro- 
stration to 

“* Moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe.” 
But, except one man in a padded dress, like 
a carter’s frock, within which the mischievous 
hands were confined to his sides, there was no 


constraint visible. The long, clean, spacious, 
and well-ventilated galleries were traversed by 
the melancholy and the disturbed, without con- 
fusion or annoyance. The airy rooms, divested 
of all matters which could be turned to injury 
(more or less, agreeably to the state of the in- 
habitant), were open, and occupied according 
to the disposition of the patient. There was 
less noise than in a like number of sane per- 
sons; and all this tranquillity was preserved by 
the supervision of a few keepers, sensibly in- 
structed as to the line of conduct they have to 
pursue, and held to the faithful and humane 
performance of their duties by simple yet in- 
genious and certain checks, which register 
their acts by a mechanical process. 

So far, nothing could be more satisfactory ; 
but much more remained to be witnessed before 
we could feel that sentiment of high gratifica- 
tion which we are now attempting to commu- 
nicate to the public. We were taken, on the 
female side, into a suite of rooms where sat, at 
a long table, a number of sempstresses plying 
their needles as quietly and orderly as in any 
shop or bazaar in London. It was impossible 
to fancy there was aught of insanity at that 
cheerful board.* Farther on we found a su- 
perior class, some engaged in copying grace- 
ful drawings, others making pretty designs, 
others cutting out curious patterns on cards, 
others reading from the bookshelves around 
and periodicals on the table, others playing 
with taste and execution on the piano-forte, 
and others with a bagatelle-board for relaxation 
and amusement. In conversing with them, there 
was not one word which could be construed 
into a symptom of craziness; and one young 
and respectable-looking person, especially, de- 
scribed the different effect of the different treat- 
ment upon her in the most clear and affecting 
manner. Quietude and comparative happi- 
ness were, she said, the result of employment 
or occupation; for the mind was not left to 
dwell on its erroneous impressions, and prey 
upon itself till they became intolerable. She 
dreaded the hour also when she might be ex- 
posed to excitement. We never heard more 
convincing, nor any thing like half so touch- 
ing, argument from mad-doctor, lawyer, or 
divine. Throughout all the wards, but more 
in this department, the recognition of the 
matron with smiles of welcome, or with little 
complaints, as to a friend who readily pacified 
them by promising redress, were not among 
the least agreeable features of the ameliorated 
system. 

Our steps were next directed to the male 
side, where still greater improvements were 
effecting and effected. Here an area of eleven 
handsome workshops are built, for the exercise 
of all kinds of handicraft. The shoemaker, 
carpenter, painter, &c. and even the black- 
smith, with his forge and dangerous tools, are 
trusted; and with the trust, it is proved, that 
right conduct is the concomitant. With, per- 
haps, a little boy (reclaimed from sin and 
shame by the House of Occupations), more as 





* For each we understand 30/. per annum is al- 
lowed ; but the whole economy of the establishment 
has, of late years, undergone revisal, which has aug- 
mented the income by many thousands a year. 





a ger than a watch or superintendent, 





* Straw-platting, bonnet- making, shirt -making, 
lace-making, and fancy work, have been all added to 
the previous occupations, and with the best effect. 
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the sledge-hammer and the axe were as safely 
and innocently used as in ordinary shops; and 
the men were perfectly sensible of their situa- 
tion, and the evil that must fall upon them if 
they abused the privileges which they felt tc 
be so kindly bestowed. They were Jaborious 
and grateful—physically and mentally restored, 
and the vista open to complete ultimate re- 
covery. And within that wing of the hospital 
itself, we were conducted over a capital li- 
brary, where perfect freedom is allowed, a 
large anteroom with billiard-tables and other 
amusements, baths, and, in short, every comfort 
which prudence could suggest for the efficient 
carrying out of the new organisation. And 
not only in the presence of things to soothe 
and soften, but in the absence and conceal- 
ment of things to irritate, sadden, or revolt, is 
the humanity and judgment of the managers 
apparent. A range of apartments appropriated 
to the irreclaimably filthy, is, with the morn- 
ing, as clean and sweet as the rest of the hos- 
pital. When mortality occurs, which is rare, 
the disposal of the corpse in a dead-house re- 
moved from sight, and the unseen funeral thence, 
are but other proofs of the anxiety to save the 
patients from aught that is calculated to affect 
their health. The chapel for religious worship 
is about to be much enlarged, and fitted up in 
every way as for a sane congregation. This 
will cost several thousand pounds; but, in truth, 
amendments are going on in every quarter, 
and to so great an extent, that it would require 
far more space than we can afford merely to 
indicate all that called for our approbation 
and admiration in this visit to Bethlem! 

Turn we for a minute to the well-written 
Report. The committee state “ that the num- 
ber of admission of patients has this year been 
109 males and 175 females, making a total of 
284, and being 40 less than in the preceding 
year, but exceeding the number admitted in 
1841. It is a matter of sincere congratulation 
that the number of cures has been considerably 
greater during the last year than in 1842, be- 
ing 56 males and 103 females, making a total 
of 159, or 56 per cent upon the admissions, 
while a similar calculation for 1842 shews only 
51°31 per cent. The health of the patients 
has been generally very good.” And it goes 
on:— The advantages of providing employ- 
ment for the insane are now so generally, in- 
deed universally, admitted, and the beneficial 


ment, ‘The only argument used against grant- | 
ing employment is, that great risk is incurred 
from allowing patients the use of dangerous 
instruments necessary in the manufacture of 
the articles on which they are employed. This 
argument would go to the prohibition of all 
employment whatever, and the deprivation of 
every article by which injury could be inflicted 
by the patients, either upon each other or their 
attendants. But when it has been found that 
patients may be safely trusted in the gardens 
with hoes and spades, in the carpenter’s shop 
with all the implements of that trade, with the 
sledge-hammers and rods of iron in the forge, 
with the brooms for sweeping the wards, and 
that no accident of the most trifling character 
has occurred, but that, on the contrary, the 
habits of the patients have been most materially 
benefited by their gradual restoration to their 
ordinary occupation, and by attracting their 
attention to new methods of employment,—it 
may be fairly inferred that the several trades 
which it is proposed to establish may be carried 
on, under proper superintendence, not only 
without increased danger, but with still more 
extended advantages. Once fairly organised, 
the system will require nothing but attention 
to maintain it in effective order. Patients will 
gladly avail themselves of the workshops as an 
amusement, and will insensibly adopt the or- 
derly and quiet habits maintained there; and 
it is confidently anticipated that, in the course 
of the spring, an industrious and cheerful co- 
lony of artisans will fill these buildings, instead 
of pacing the galleries in listless idleness and 
melancholy silence.” 

In short, the plan is already tested, and the 
conclusion in its entire favour inevitable. Re- 
commending this Report to general attention, 
for the invaluable information it conveys on the 
distressing subject of insanity, we would fain 
follow it up by a suggestion which we cannot 
but think eminently deserving of public re- 
gard. We could wish that the experienced 
governors and directors of Bethlem would take 
the initiative in it, and employ their influence 
in bringing it to maturity. We allude to the 
establishment in London of a 

SELF-SUPPORTING LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
on a plan resembling that of Charenton in Paris. 
Either by the renting or the building of a pro- 
per residence, the first outlay would be readily 





effects of it upon the patients so evident, that 
it is unnecessary to enlarge upon its import- 
ance.”—* It is intended to carry on simple 
handicraft trades, under the superintendence 
of attendants who possess a knowledge of the 
respective trades. Experience has already 
shewn the beneficial etiects of employment; 
and it is confidently anticipated that the great- 
est benefits may be derived from a judicious 
extension of the system. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the labours of the patients will ever 
be a source of profit, or even of remuneration, 
in a pecuniary point of view, although, under 
the judicious superintendence of Mr. Nicholls,* 
a considerable amount of labour has been per- 
formed by the patients in whitewashing and 
ainting, by which a very considerable outlay 
been saved both at the Hospital and at the 
House of Occupations. Employment is given 
as an auxiliary to the other curative means of 
the hospital, as a means of promoting order 
amongst the patients, of withdrawing their at- 
tention from their own distempered ideas, aud 
of alleviating the monotony of their confine- 





* The very able and intelligent superintendent of 
the male division, -d. L.G,. ” - oe 





pplied on an appeal to the benevolence of the 
country; and for the rest, as the name implies, 
the asylum would support itself. It is not for 
us to dilate on the crushing barbarities and 
miseries inflicted on the sufferers in too many 
private madhouses; we only say that it is tempt- 
ing human nature too much when the recovery 
of a patient must be the loss of an income. By 
a parliamentary paper about five years ago, it 
appeared that there were then no fewer than 433 
chancery patients alone in private asylums, 
and that the sum allowed for their mainte- 
nance amounted to no less than 169,388/., an 
average of 3911. per annum for each. We do 
not wrong any individual, be he physician, land- 
lord, or keeper, when we express an opinion 
that (as in the temptation to legal oppressions, 
upon which we animadverted last week) it is 
impossible to expect the utmost solicitude for 
cure, by which the first will cease to receive 
the rich periodical fees or salary which sustain 
him in his social position,—the second, have an 
empty house instead of a well-paying tenant,— 
and the last, surrender an employment by which 
he lives a lazy life, with all his wants provided 
for. We repeat, it is too much, generally, to 
look for such sacrifices, when the opposite 





course seems to imply no greater injury than 


keeping a poor lunatic within the bounds of 
irrationality. We say nothing of the possible 
desire of relations to keep those confined who 
have once needed that restraint. The dread 
of relapse, the dislike to having madness 
known in families, and other causes,—some of 
them justifiable, and others most vicious,—may 
concur to this end. But from a Se/f-supporting 
Asylum, such as we have hinted at, all sus- 
picions vanish, It would be the interest of 
the resident physicians, of the parties engaged 
in every trust, as of the invalid, that a speedy 
and effectual cure should be accomplished. It 
would redound to the honour of the Institution 
and all concerned in it, It would possess ad- 
vantages much beyond solitary management, 
and its profits would be devoted to general 
purposes, not individual emolument. In short, 
it would be a mighty blessing; and earnestly 
do we hope to see it undertaken by those who 
are competent to bring it to fruition. 





Béarn and the Pyrenees: a legendary Tour to the 
Country of Henri Quatre. By Louisa Stuart 
Costello, author of the “ Bocages and the 
Vines,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, London, Bentley. 

From long before Grattan to Lady Chatter- 

ton, this interesting country has been traversed 

and described by a host of tourists; but so mul- 
tiform are its recollections, aspects, and sug- 
gestions, that it seems to be inexhaustible; 
and, at any rate, it has lost none of its beauties 
under the pencil of Miss Costello. She is here 
at home, with her love of nature, her historical 
revivals, and her popular legends. The reader 
travels with her as with a pleasant guide, enjoy- 
ing the landscape, and beguiling the way with 
anecdote and story—some belonging to the pre- 
sent day, and others to long bygone times. No 
exercise of mind is called for, amiable feelings 
are excited, and the volumes leave you just as 

a delightful ramble ought to do—in a state of 

agreeable relaxation, and ready to return again 

to severer studies or the serious business of 
life. 

The work being of this character throughout, 
any portion of it will enable our readers to ap- 
preciate what the rest is, without our trespass- 
ing far upon the domain of illustration; and 
we therefore merely pick out a few of the tes- 
sere to give an idea of the whole mosaic. 

At Pau, the relics of Henri Quatre furnish 
many memories. In 1808, Napoleon evinced 
his more than indifference to these cherished 
remains, and thus deeply wounded the Béarnais 
popular feelings :— 

‘“« He scarcely deigned to glance at the cha- 
teau in which their cherished countryman was 
born; and with so little reverence did he treat 
the monument dear to every heart in Béarn, 
that his soldiers made it a barrack; and, with- 
sout a feeling of regard or respect for so sacred 
a relic, used it as cavalierly as if it had been a 
church. They stabled their steeds in the courts 
of Gaston Phoebus; they made their drunken 
revelry resound in the chambers of Marguerite 
de Valois; and they desecrated the retreat 
where La bredis a enfanté un Lion—where Jeanne 
d’ Albret gave birth to him, who, in the language 
of his mountains, promised that every French- 
man should have a poule au pot in his reign.”’”— 
“The neglected castle of the sovereigns of Béarn 
(continues our author, after observing that 
none even of the Bourbon line, except the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI., had ever deigned it the 
slightest attention), remained a mighty heap 
of ruin, which every revolving year threatened 
to bring nearer to utter destruction; when an- 
other revolution, like an earthquake, whose 
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shock may restore to their former place rocks 
which a preceding convulsion had removed, 
came to ‘renew old /Eson:’ Louis Philippe, to 
whom every nook and corner of his extensive | 
kingdom seems familiar, so far from forgetting | 
the berceau of his great ancestor, hastened to 
extend to the castle of Pau a saving hand, and 
to bring forth from ruin and desolation the 
fabric which weeds and ivy were beginning to | 
cover, and which would soon have been ranged | 
with the shells of Chinon, Loches, and other 
wrecks of days gone by. When the architect 
employed by the king to execute the herculean 
labour of restorinz the castle of Pau first ar- 
rived, and saw the state of dilapidation into | 
which it had fallen, he must have been ap- | 
palled at the magnitude of his undertaking. 
Seeing it, as I do now, grim, damp, rugged, 
ruined, and desolate, even in its state of transi- 
tion, after several years of toil have been spent 
upon its long-deserted walls, I can only feel 
amazed that the task of renovating a place so 
decayed should ever have been attempted ; but, 
after what has been done, it may well be hoped 
and expected that the great work will be, in the 
end, fully accomplished ; and ten years hence, 
the visitor to Pau will disbelieve all that has been 
said of the melancholy appearance of the cha- 
teau of Henry Quatre. What must have been 
the state of things before the pretty bridge, 
which spans the road and leads from the castle- 
terrace to the walk, called La Basse Plante, 
existed? Iam told that a muddy stream, bor- 


dered with piles of rubbish, fi'led up this por- 
tion of the scene; but in less than a year all 
was changed, and the pleasant terrace and neat 
walks which adorn this side of the castle are 
promises of much more, equally ornamental and 
agreeable. Some of the tottering buildings at- 


tached to the strangely irregular mass, were, 
it seems, condemned by the bewildered archi- 
tect to demolition, as possessing no beauty, and 
encumbering the plans of improvement; but 
the late Duke of Orleans came to visit the 
castle, and had not the heart to give consent 
that any of the old walls, still standing, should 
be swept away. He looked at the place with 
true poetic and antiquarian feeling, and arrest- 
ed the hand of the mason, who would have de- 
stroyed that part part called La Chancellerie, 
which extends between the donjon of Gaston 
Phebus to the Tour Montauzet. The prince 
represented to his father his views on the sub- 
ject, which were instantly adopted—a question 
of taste in that family meets with no opposi- 
tion—and all was to have been ‘arranged ac- 
cording to the ideas of the heir of France, who 
seemed inclined to make Pau an abode at a 
future day; the king was to have visited the 
interesting old castle: much animated discus- 
sion and much enthusiasm prevailed on the 
subject in the interior of the royal circuit, and 
the Berceau of Henry Quatre seemed destined 
to proud days again: 

‘When, hush! hark! a deep sound comes like a 

rising knell!’ 

The wail of a whole nation tells that that an- 
ticipated future may not come. A cloud has 
again gathered over the valley of the Gave, and 
a sad pause—the pause of blighted hopes—has 
chilled the expectations in which Béarn had 
ventured to indulge. But the castle is not, 
even now, neglected: the architects are still 
there ; workmen are still busy, chiseling and 
planing ; the beautiful arabesques and reliefs 
are coming forth to view, restored with all their 
original delicacy: the ceilings are glowing with 
fresh gilding, the walls are bright with fresh 
tapestry, and the rooms are newly floored.”— 
“Amongst the most curious and interesting 





pieces of this furniture are the bed and chair of 
Jeanne d’Albret, her screen—perbaps worked 
by her own hand—and the bed of Henry IL.: 
all fine specimens of art in this style; the lat- 
ter, in particular, is quite unique, and is one of 
the most curious I have ever seen: the sculp- 
ture is very elaborate; at the foot reclines, in 
relief, a Scotch guard, such ag always lay at the 
threshold of the sovereign at the period when 
this piece of furniture was made. An owl of 
singular expression sits watching opposite, sur- 
rounded by foliage and poppies, quite in cha- 
racter with the sleepy scene: the posts of the 
bedstead are beautifully turned : it is so formed 
as to draw out and close in, furming a bed by 
night, a cabinet by day; and the carved arch 
at the back is sculptured in the most exquisite 
manner. A prie-Dieu of the same date is near; 
but all this furniture is merely housed for the 
present, as nothing is arranged ; one, of course, 
looks at these specimens with an admiration 
which has nothing to do with Henry Quatre’s 
castle, as they would be equally well placed in 
M. de Somerard’s museum at the delightful 
Hotel de Cluny. A tapestry screen, said to be 
of the time of Charles VII., has a place in this 
heterogeneous collection: it represents the 
Maid of Orleans crowned by victorious France, 
whose lilies are restored, and her enemies 
trampled under her feet; in the back-ground 
is the sea, with strange-looking monsters hud- 
dled into its waves, in apparent terror: these 
are the leopards of England taking flight from 
the shores of Franee. The colours are well 
preserved in this piece of work, and the whole 
composition deserves to be remarked, if not for 
the correctness of its drawing, for the naiveté 
of its details.” 

Though confessedly an old and known his- 
toriette, the following is so quaint and terse, 
as a picture of ancient manners, that we offer 
no excuse for copying it. It is originally from 
Favyn :-— 

‘« The princess of Navarre, being near her 
term, took leave of her husband, and set out 
from Compeign the 15th of November. She 
crossed all France to the Pyrenees, and directed 
her steps to Pau, where her father, the king of 
Navarre, then was. She arrived in the town 
after eighteen days’ journey. King Henry had 
made his will, which the princess was very 
anxious to see; because it had been represented 
to her that it was to her disadvantage, and in 
favour of a lady who governed her father. For 
this cause, though she had tried every means to 
get a sight of it, it was a thing impossible; the 
more so, as, on her arrival, she had found the 
king ill, and dared not speak to him on the 
subject, But the coming of his good girl, as he 
called her, so delighted him that it set him on 
his legs again. The princess was endowed with 
a fine natural judgment, fostered. by the read- 
ing of good books, to which she was much ad- 
dicted; her humour was so lively that it was 
impossible to be dull where she was; one of 
the most learned and eloquent princesses of the 
time, she followed the steps of Marguerite, her 
mother, and was mistress of all the elegant ac- 
complishments of the age. The king, who was 
aware of her wish respecting the will, told her 
she should have it when she had shewn him 
her child; and, taking from his cabinet a great 
box, shut with a lock, the key of which he wore 
round his neck by a chain of gold, which en- 
compassed it five-and-twenty or thirty times, 
he opened the box, and shewed her the will. 
But he only shewed it at a little distance; and 
then locked it up again, saying, ‘ This box and 
its contents shall be yours ; but, in order that 
you may not produce me a crying girl or a 





puny creature, I promise to give you all on 
condition that, while the infant is being born, 
you sing a Gascon or Béarnais song; and I will 
be by.’ He had lodged his daughter in a room 
in the second story of his castle of Pau, and 
his chamber was immediately beneath: he had 
given her, to guard her, one of his old valets de 
chambre, Cotin, whom he commanded never to 
stir from the princess night nor day, to serve 
her in her chamber, and to come and tell him 
the instant she was taken ill, and to wake him 
if he was in ever so deep a sleep. Ten days 
after the princess’s arrival at Pau, between 
twelve and one o’clock at night, the day of St. 
Lucie, 13th of September, 1553, the king was 
called by Cotin, and hurried to her chamber : 
she heard him coming, and began immediately 
singing the canticle which the Béarnais women 
repeat when lying in: 
*Noustre Dame deou cap deou poun, 
Adjoudat me a d’aqueste hore,’ 

for at the end of every bridge in Gascony is an 
oratory, dedicated to the Virgin, called Our Lady 
at the end of the bridge ; and that over the Gave, 
which passes into Béarn from Jurangon, was 
famous for its miracles in favour of lying-in 
women. The king of Navarre went on with 
the canticle; and had no sooner finished it than 
the prince was born who now reigns over France. 
Then the good king, filled with great joy, put 
the chain of gold round the neck of the prin- 
cess, and gave her the box containing the will, 
saying, ‘This is your property, and this is 
mine;’ at the same time taking the infant, 
which he wrapped in a piece of his robe, and 
carried away to his chamber. The little prince 
came into the world without crying, and the 
first nourishment he had was from the hand of 
his grandfather; for, having taken a clove of 
garlic, he rubbed his little lips with it; then, in 
his golden cup, he presented him wine; at the 
smell of which the child having lifted up his head, 
he put a drop in his mouth, which he swallowed 
very well, - At which the good king, full of joy, 
exclaimed, before all the ladies and gentlemen 
in the room, ‘You will be a true Béarnais!' 
kissing him as he spoke.” 

The chapters upon the origin of the Basques, 
their traditions and language, the Cagots, and 
other matters connected with their past and 
present, are extremely well written. We select 
an example :— 

“The Basque is said to be irritable, revenge- 
ful, and implacable ; but gay and volatile, pas- 
sionately addicted to dancing and the jeu de 
paume, which he never abandons till compelled 
by positive infirmity. He is very adventurous, 
and fond of excitement; it is not therefore sin- 
gular that he should be a hardy smuggler, so cun- 
ning and adroit that he contrives to evade the 
officers of the excise in a surprising manner. 
ff, however, a smuggler falls beneath the shot 
of one of the guardians of right, all the natives 
become at once his deadly enemy, and he has 
no safety but in leaving the country instantly. 
The women assist their relations in this dan- 
gerous traffic, and perform acts of daring which 
are quite startling. It is told of one, a young 
girl of Eshiarce, that, being hard pressed by a 
party of excise, she ran along a steep ledge of 
rocks, and, at a fearful height, cast herself into 
the Nive. No one dared to follow down the 
ravine; and they saw her swimming for her 
life, battling with the roaring torrent: she 
reached the opposite shore, turned with an 
exulting gesture, although her basket of con- 
traband goods was lost in the stream, and, 
darting off amongst the valleys, was lost to 
their view. The Basques have their comedy, 
which they call Tobera-Munstruc, or Chari- 
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vari represented ; and they enter into its jokes 
with the utmost animation and delight. ‘They 
generally take for their subject some popu- 
lar event of a comic nature, and all is carried 
on extempore. The young men of a village 
meet to consult respecting it; and. then comes 
the cérémonie du baton. Those who choose to 
be actors, or simply to subscribe towards the 
expenses, range themselves on one side; two 
amongst them hold a stick at each end, and all 
those chosen pass beneath it; this constitutes an 
engagement to assist; and it is a disgrace to 
fail. News is then sent to the villages round of 
the intention to act a comedy ; and preparations 
are made by the select committee. The repre- 
sentations are positive fétes, and are looked for- 
ward to with great pleasure; crowds attend 
them; and their supporters are usually picked 
men, who have a reputation for talent and wit. 
Crimes never come under their consideration : 
it is always something extremely ridiculous, or 
some ludicrous failing, that is turned into con- 
tempt and held up to risibility. It is quite 
amazing to what an extent the genius of the 
improvvisatores go at times ; they display con- 
summate art and knowledge of human nature, 
quick répartie, subtle arguments, absurd con- 
junctions, startling metaphors, and are never at 
a loss to meet the assertions of their adversary 
on the other side; for it is always in the form 
of law-pleadings, for and against, that the 
comedy is conducted. It is usually carried 
on in the manner following: The crowd as- 
sembled, a man on horseback opens the 
cortege; he is dressed in white trowsers, a 
purple sash, a white coat, and a fine cap, orna- 
mented with tinsel and ribbons: flutes, violins, 
tamborines, and drums succeed; then come 
about forty dancers in two files, who advance 
in a ecadenced step; this is the celebrated 
dance called the Morisco, which is reserved 
for great occasions. ‘This troop is in the same 
costume as the man on horseback ; each dancer 
holding in his right hand a wand, adorned with 
ribbons, and surmounted by a bouquet of artifi- 
cial flowers. Then come the poet and a guard, 
a judge and two pleaders, in robes; and a guard 
on foot, bearing carbines, close the procession. 
The judge and advocates take their places on 
the stage, seating themselves before three 
tables, the poet being in front on the left. A 
carnival scene now takes place, ia which all 
sorts of strange costumes, harlequins, clowns, 
and jokers; in this a party of blacksmiths are 
conspicuous, whose zeal in shoeing and 

ing a mule, on which a huissier sits, with his face 
to the tail, creates great merriment. When all 
this tumult is quieted by proclamation, music 
sounds; the poet advances and improvises an 
address, in which he announces the subject of 
the piece ; his manner is partly serious, partly 
jesting. He points out.the advocate who is to 
plead the cause of morals and propriety :. this 
one rises, and, in the course of his exordiam, 
takes care to throw out all the sarcasm he can 
against his rival, who rouses himself, and. the 
battle of tongues begins, and is carried on in-a 
sort of rhyming prose, in which nothing is 
spared to give force to jest or argument 
against the reigning vices or follies of the day. 
As the orators proceed, and become more and 
more animated on the subject, they are fre- 
quently interrupted by loud applause. .Some- 
times, in these intervals, the poet gives a signal, 
which puts an end to the discussions before the 
public are fatigued; and, the music sounding, 
the performers of the national dance appear, 
and take the place of the two advocates for a 
time. These combatants soon recommence their 
struggle ; and, at length, the judge is called upon 














to pronounce between them. A farcical kind of 
consultation ensues between the judge and the 
ministers around, who are supposed to send 
messengers even to the king himself by their 
mounted courier in attendance. The judge at 
last rises, and, with a mock solemnity, delivers 
his fiat. Then follow quadrilles ; and the famous 
Sauts Basques; so well known and so remark- 
able, close the entertainments. These fé/es last 
several days, as in Brittany, and are very simi- 
lar in their style. I am told, however, that, 
though very witty, these representations are 
not fit for /a bonne compagnie.” 

We have only to add, that some gracefully 
translated poetry of all ages, and numerous 
pretty engravings, render Miss Costello’s new 
work more and more worthy of the public 
approbation. 





Silent Love: a Poem. By the late James Wilson, 
Esq. Pp.47. Paisley, Murray and Stewart. 
TuHat a “ Paisley body” should write upon 
love is odd enough, but upon silent (qy. un- 
speakable?) love is stranger still. The poem 
has, nevertheless, been eulogised in Chambers’ 
popular Journal; and from its merits, as well 
as local fame, reached a third edition, gaily 
embellished. The author was a native of, and 
apothecary in, the busy manufacturing town of 
Paisley, born in 1749, and died in 1807, leav- 
ing the name of his idol and the story of his 
love a mystery for ever. Petrarch and Laura 
have left no greater secrets for the speculations 
of posterity; for, except the weaving or com- 
pounding of these verses, there is no memorial 

of this dream of passion. 

Yet it is a singular composition, and deserves 
to be conned throughout the poetical world. 
Smooth in versification almost without an ex- 
ception, such as the line 

“ Love is the soul of the infinite plan ;” 

and polished in rhyme, with only the draw- 
back of a few repetitions, there runs through 
the whole a curious intensity of feeling, coun- 
teracted by what may be considered a national 
curb. Our Scottish Petrarch, though filled 
with an Italian sensibility and warmth, will 
not always permit his heart and soul to be 
transported whithersoever the pervading flame 
would betray them, reckless of consequence: 
no, he has a check of native Paisley prudence 
in the very tempest and whirlwind of his devo- 
tion, and tells— 

“ Though by this heavenly hope the spell was rear’d, 

Our mutual prudence declaration fear'd.” 

And again: 
‘* For prudence, when it rules the mind aright, 

With hope and doubt alternate day and night, 

Creates a fearful feeling, half insane ! 

Which dreads the merest of disdain.” 

There is something about reasoning on love, 
which, in our judgment, true love in his highest 
and absorbing sphere could not brook; it re- 
sembles too much “ some shallow story of deep 
love ;” like teaching your master while “ he 
masters you ;”’ and we must hold allegiance to 
the law, that “ to be wise and love exceeds 
man’s might.” Therefore we mislike all world- 
ling balancing in an effusion like this, where 
the opposite is so finely expressed. We are 
told of the heroine that she was 
‘“‘ A creature every eye might well adore, 

At least I thought so—love may have the power 

To make the meanest weed appear a flower, 

Look through a medium always soft and kind, 

Like distant landscapes pictured on the mind! 

Love gazes through a focus of its own, 

To other eyes unseen and all unknown ; 

So, if she still was lovely to my eye, 

What should I care though all her charms decry ? 
* e = * % 





But still in songz I never breath’d her name, 








Fearful my feeble verse might cause her shame— 
Fearful that such a liberty might chase 

The partial smile of favour from her face. 
Fearful the sneering world{ling] too might know 
The favourite maid, who caused my latent woe.” 

It is not that we would object to such passages 
as these in an ordinary production; but they 
are at war with and blots upon the whole spirit 
of this poem, which breathes from first to last 
more elevated sentiments. How different is 
the following upgn the mere sound of the be- 
loved one’s name : 

“O! when I met with one who own’d the same, 
My heart’s pulsations quicker went and came ; 

All other thoughts were banish’d by the sound, 
And my sunk eyes fix’d thoughtful on the ground ; 
Silence has bound my tongue and chain’d my feet, 
Struck by the accents of a sound so sweet, 

And those around have whisper’d in mine ear, 
Wherefore arises that instinctive tear? 

An heavenly feeling fill’d my conscious heart, 
Like fancied music which the spheres impart ; 

No words can tell, no intellect extol 

The eloquence it pour’d upon my soul; 

Even heard from children in their wanton glee, 
*Twas all the same. No man e’er loved like me!” 


An apostrophe to Hope is also in unison : 


“O Hope! thou sweet deceiver of the world! 

Thy banner is too temptingly unfurl’d— 

How many seek thy phantom-form to trace, 

Till sorrow clouds the sunshine of the face ! 

Led on and on by thy delusive sway, 

Till youth and beauty languish both away, 

Till undeceived, we murmur, but in vain— 

For who can turn to youth’s gay morn again! 

Ah me! if I should own thy sovereign power, 

Who dares to blame? See buds in every bower, 

Whose lives are like to man’s, a fleeting day— 

Nursed up in hope to blossom and decay ! 

Rear’d by the dewy smiles of laughing morn, 

Behold the rose adorn its native thorn, 

At midday throwing forth its rich perfume, 

At evening bending sadly o’er its tomb, 

Yet in its death a fragrance leaves behind, 

Like retrospective thoughts within the mind!” 
The effect of her look is happily expressed : 

‘« The sudden glance has pierced me like a dart ; 

My frame grown paralysed, my eyes cast down, 

As when a child receives a father’s frown.” 


And yet the 

‘« Electric magic from each glance 
Stole through my bosom like a burning lance, 
Spoke to my spirit with a spirit’s voice, 
And made my soul in eestacy rejoice! 
A soft benignity of look was there, 
A gleam of joy, a shadow of despair, 
As fleecy clouds that glide o’er Luna’s face, 
But scarcely dim a portion of her grace, 
Peopling my brain with new created themes, 
That only lover knows or poet dreams ; 
Pour’d noontide beams of glory o'er my soul 
In light ethereal.” 

But the best justice we can do to the memory 
of the bard is to quote the whole of his opening 
lines: 

‘No man e’er loved like me. When but a boy 
Love was my solace and my only joy; 

Its mystic influence fired my tender soul, 

And held me captive in its soft control! 

By night it ruled in bright ethereal dreams, 

By day in latent, ever-varying themes ; 

In solitude, or mid the city’s throng, 

Or in the festal halls of mirth and song, 
Through loss or gain, through quietude or strife, 
This was the charm, the heart-pulse of my life, 
While age has not subdued the flame divine, 

A votary still I worship at the shrine! 

When cares enthral, or when the soul is free, 
*Tis all the same—no man e’er loved like me! 

O! she was young who won my yielding heart, 

Nor power of genius, nor the pencil’s art, 

Could half the beauties of her mind portray, 

E’en when inspired, and how can this my lay ? 

Two eyes that spoke what language ne’er can do, 
Soft as twin violets moist with early dew! 

And on her cheeks the lily and the rose 

Blent beauteously in haleyon repose ; 

While coral lips apart reveal’d within 

Two rows of pearls, and on her dimpled chin 

The Graces smiled; a bosom heaved below 

Warm as the sun, but pure as forest snow ; 

Her copious ringlets hung in silken trains 

O’er alabaster streak’d with purpling veins ; 

Her pencill’d eyebrows arching fair and high 

O’er lids so pure they scarcely sereen’d the eye! 

In sylph-like symmetry her form combined 
To prove the fond endearments of the mind ; 
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While on her brow benevolence and love 
Sat meekly, like two emblems from above, 
And every thought that had creation there 
But made her face still more divinely fair.” 

This is truly the description of one who felt 
what he wrote; and that of a love, which he 
faithfully tells us, in conclusion, 

« Amid all other changes knew no change.” 





A Concise Exposition of Homceopatity ; its Prin- 
ciples and Practice: with an Appendix, con- 
taining a Statement of the Proceedings that led 
to the Author’s Dismissal from the Situation of 
Medical Officer of the Glastonbury District of 
the Wells Poor- Law Union, §c. §c. By George 
Newman, Surgeon, &c. 8vo, pp. 68. Lon- 
don, J. Leath. 

Tue objects of the publication of this pamphlet 
are obvious. They are much less an exposi- 
tion of doctrine than an ex parte statement of 
the causes which led to the author’s dismissal 
from his official situation as a medical-officer 
to an union; and as such it contains a series of 
statements regarding persons and things which 
do not concernour literary or scientific inquiries. 
There is one point in which we agree with the 
author, that a legal qualification allows an in- 
dividual to practise and employ the means best 
calculated to relieve suffering and cure disease ; 
but we disagree with him, that these means 
should be’ founded on his own opinions: they 
should take their origin from the schools in 
which he has been educated, and the systems 
in which he was examined to obtain his legal 
qualification. Even if the liberty of opinion 
goes so far as to allow a legally qualified prac- 
titioner to adopt a practice such as that of ho- 
meeopathy, whic is not admitted by the schools, 
in private practice, where it alone concerns the 
patients whether or not they adopt it; still it is 
obvious, that it would never do, until its truth 
is farther tested, to force it upon the poor, who 
have no power of refusal. There was, to say 
the least, a want of modesty in Mr. Newman's 
adhering to his situation under such circum- 
stances, and after he got a notice from the 
commissioners, that the guardians were not 
justified in employing medical men who use a 
system of medicine not so recognised by the 
legal bodies presiding over the medical pro- 
fession. The author, however, thinks differ- 
ently, and says that, when h pathy b ) 
as it must eventually, the established system, 
his persecution will stand upon record as one 
of the many great and ridiculous blunders com- 
mitted by the College of Physicians. 








The Man without a Profession. By C. Rowcroft, 
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author of “Tales of the Colonies,” &c. 
vols. Saunders and Otley. 

Wiru the exception of the introductory frame- 
work and catastrophe of this publication, it 
bears upon the face of it too distinct marks of 
reality to be mistaken for invention. Is isa 
genuine picture of many-coloured life; and 
exhibits some classes but little known to the 
world in strong and, we regret to add, sadden- 
ing lights. The interest throughout is deep, 
and the scenes varying; but those of a domes- 
tic nature are the deepest, and though relieved 
ional toucl pl try, they are 
affecting in the extreme. The evils of being 
bred without a profession, and throwing the 
individual into various uncertain pursuits and 
modes of life, are exhibited in a very exemplary 
and striking manner. The inefficiency of high 
patronage, the worthlessness of talent and ge- 
nius when directed to desultory exertions, and, 
in particular, the disappointments which await 
literary toils, are told with the truthfulness of 
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one who has experienced, at any rate, much 
of what he has described; and shew that the 
blanks in these lotteries fall to the vast ma- 
jority, whilst the prizes are the lot of very few. 

Altogether the work is of a kind to awaken 
a sensible and sustained popular effect; and 
we can venture to promise that no reader will 
rise from it without thanking us for recom- 
mending it warmly to perusal. 

When our hero resolves on trying literature 
as a pis aller for the want of any other profes- 
sion, he seeks the counsels of an old stager in 
the newspaper line ; and the following (allow- 
ing for some exaggerations, and, we hope, ex- 
ceptions from the right general rule) occurs :— 

“ Frank cast his eyes about the little room, 
and his attention was attracted by a pile of new 
books, some of them in splendid bindings, and 
huge rolls of paper, which, to judge from their 
appearance, were engravings; the appearance 
of which, and their evident costliness, contrast- 
ed strangely with the meanness and wretched- 
ness of the apartment. He was struck also with 
the vast quantity of penny and other cheap pub- 
lications which were strewn about, and a huge 
pile of which, in the most extraordinary con- 
fusion, encumbered one corner of the apartment. 
‘You are fond of reading,’ he remarked, when 
the old gentleman had assumed his seat, point- 
ing to the pile of new books ona shelf. ‘ Who— 
I? I never read them, I only review them. 
Bless your heart, I haven’t time to read those 
things ; I only read little light things that don’t 
require much attention.’ ‘ What! do you never 
read the books that you review? I remember 
being the witness of a scene which, I confess, 
surprised me some years ago; but I can’t un- 
derstand how you can always contrive to re- 
view a book without knowing what it is about.’ 
* Why, I do sometimes read a book, but then it 
must be a very good one. And perhaps you 
are not aware that to read a book attentively, 
and to review it properly, takes up a good deal 
of time, and requires a good deal of labour. 
Will you have some coffee? I always take cof- 
fee at this time.’ He accordingly searched in 
his cupboard for a paper in which there was a 
small quantity of that literary luxury, and, turn- 
ing it into the pot, set it on the fire; and pro- 
ducing his only cup, set it before his guest, 
with a pewter teaspoon considerably melted in 
the bowl, which he first wiped on a towel, ac- 
commodating himself with a small earthen- 
ware mug, which, as the handle was broken off, 
made a tolerably respectable coffee-cup.” 

After other confabulation, we have the old 
hack’s notions of a chief : 

“* The position of an editor!’ said the old 


man, warming as he proceeded, and giving vent | 


to the feelings which had struggled within him 
for years: ‘What are editors of newspapers ? 
They are a proscribed class in society. The 
literary profession, in any shape in this coun- 
try, is disesteemed, and condemns its professors 
to exclusion from all public employments ; but 
the position of the editor of a newspaper is the 
most unfavourabie of all. 


can attain, as editor, either the one or the other. 
In his arduous and consuming labours, he must 
be content to forego all the commendation and 
applause which are rendered to a successful 
author appearing by name before the public. 
But this is not the only sacrifice that must be 
endured by the writer in a newspaper. He is 
a writer, not an author; to the dignity of the 
latter title he cannot arrive. He must be con- 
tent with his anonymous influence ; and in that 
capacity he must submit to see his best thoughts 
and his choicest compositions feloniously ap- 





An avowed author | 
may attain fame and fortune ; the editor never | 





propriated by others, who enjoy the credit of 
them; and why? because as a writer unknown 
he cannot claim his property—there is no per- 
sonality attached toit. And when he is known, 
what is his condition? He must live among 
men as a person not understood; in a position 
undefined; suspected as a spy, hated as a cri- 
tic, feared as a judge, envied for his secret po- 
litical influence, and contemned for his open 
social insignificance.’ ‘ You look on the worst 
side of the picture.’ ‘It is the true picture ; 
for what is an editor? An editor is a thing in- 
tangible, not admitting of corporeal illustration. 
Deriving much of his influence from the mys- 
tery of his identity, he loses from the want of 
that identity the public consideration, which 
might otherwise attend him as an eloquent 
writer; and the sympathy, the good-will, and 
the friendship, of those of his tellow-citizens 


| who are capable of appreciating his talents, are 


lost to him from the isolation of his solitariness 
and seclusion. Continually in a false position, 
high in mind and aspirations, and low in for- 
tune and expectancies, he is ever on the thresh- 
old of the temple of fame, which he is never 
allowed to enter. He labours, he meditates, 
and he writes; and he exercises his portion of 
a gigantic influence which sustains or over- 
throws ministries and dynasties ; but no politi- 
cal distinction is the result of his power, as no 
social position is the reward of his merit. He 
lives unknown to the world for which he has 
laboured, and which perhaps he has incalculably 
benefited ; and when he dies he leaves no name 
behind him, and his grave is as unhonoured as 
his life was unrewarded.’ ‘ Your description 
isa sad one.’ ‘Itisatrue one. And more— 
should his name ever be mentioned after his 
death, it is merely as a ‘ newspaper editor,’ who 
has no right to be classed among authors. And 
his degradation and exclusion from social pri- 
vileges is carried even beyond the grave ; for 
the claim of his widow or his orphan would be 
refused by the benevolent institution established 
in aid of the distress of literary men, because 
the ‘editor’ has not happened to give ‘his 
thoughts to the world in the shape of a book 
bound in boards.’ ‘ What do you mean by 
that?’ * There is an institution called ‘ The 
Literary Fund,’ which extends its relief in a 
small way to literary men in extreme pecuniary 
difficulties; and so far as its means will allow 
it does some good, and it has been generally 
well conducted; but it is against its rules to 
assist that class of literary men which consists 
of editors of newspapers. Indeed, it may be 
said that the editor of a newspaper is not con- 
sidered a literary man, but a something per se, 
belonging to no defined class, and without any 
fixed occupation, or personal public identity.’ 


|* And yet if any one deserves to be designated a 


literary man, surely it is an editor; for he has 
to write on all subjects.’ ‘ Yes; and without 
the advantage of leisure and preparation: he 
is always writing against time, which wears the 
brain more than any other description of men- 
tal labour. But the misfortune of an editor of 
a newspaper is, that he not only participates in 
the general disesteem in which the literary pro- 
fession is regarded in this country, but he is 
shut out from the few advantages which are 
possessed by authors who come before the pub- 
lic by name.’ ‘It seems to me a great mis- 
take,’ observed Frank Coverley, ‘ for society 
to undervalue the merits of those of its mem- 
bers who supply its intellectual food.’ ‘ It is 
a great mistake. The experience of my own 
observation has impressed me deeply with the 
conviction of the injustice and the impolicy of 
society in its denial of the fair and legitimate 
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claims to its distinctions of the literary profes- 
sion. For it may be considered as a social 
axiom, that in proportion to the public con- 
sideration and the public reward will be the 
quality of any social class. If the literary pro- 
tession be contemned or disesteemed, its mem- 
bers will be less likely to deserve public esteem 
or consideration. On the contrary, in propor- 
tion as the literary profession is admitted and 
encouraged, and raised in the social scale, so 
will those of the highest minds and of the purest 
integrity—and this observation applies espe- 
cially to the editors of newspapers—be inclined 
to enrol themselves among its members, and be 
proud to acknowledge themselves of its profes- 
sion.’ ‘They manage these things better in 
France,’ said Frank.’ 

The sketch of authorship in the book-way is 
not more tempting; but we have rather confined 
ourselves to a class of whom the public know 
less, and like to hear more—the mysterious 
We's of the periodical press. Ifthe world were 
aware how weak and contemptible many of the 
hands are which produce so great an effect, it 
would laugh at its praises and its panics. But 
again, there is often great and neglected ta- 
lent, even in the most laborious lower ranks; 
and we do not agree with Mr. Rowcroft, that 
honourable exertion in this species of intellec- 
tual employment is always unrewarded or dis- 
regarded. How many men do we meet in the 
proudest spheres of society, whose only pass- 
port thither have been their pens! Here they 
are — 

High placed in hall, as welcome guests — 
and often their company more courted, and 
greater attentions shewn to them by the noblest 
in the land, than to their own equals, who have 
little else, perhaps, but wealth or title to re- 
commend them. 

Poor Frank Coverley, however, is none of 
these, and so he falls into embarrassments, from 
which he is not allowed to recover. The baker 
calls for his little bill, and is “call again to- 
morrow-ed.”” 

“Oh, sir, any time will do. I have a bill 
to make up, or I would not trouble you. At 
twelve o’clock, sir, to-morrow; I shall be sure 
to call, sir. Good evening, ma’am; hope your 
children are quite well, ma’am. At twelve 
o’clock to-morrow!’ ‘Genteel people?’ ob- 
served the baker to the maid of all work, in a 
fishing way. ‘ Most genteelest people as can 
be,’ replied the maid—‘it was only the other 
day the lady gave me half-a-crown.’ The wor- 
thy baker felt as if a sack of flour was removed 
from his breast at this satisfactory information, 
and it was observed that his bread was lighter 
than usual next day. In the mean time, Frank 
and Clara remained in silence for a short time, 
the ominous bill lying on the table between 
them; but as misfortunes, according to the old 
proverb, never come single—though at that 
time he was not in a humour to enter into the 
philosophical reason of that phenomenon—the 
baker’s bill presently had a companion.” 

The many littles make a ’mickle, and the 


Fleet prison receives the man of genius with- | _ 


out a profession, where he encounters his old 
Mentor already mentioned, who grects him 
thus :— 

“It is what we must all come to, that is, 
most of us; the Fleet and the King’s Bench 
are the natural dwelling-houses of literary men, 
they seem to have been built on purpose for 
them. The world says that literary men are 
extravagant and improvident, and that they 
fall into pecuniary difficulties from faults which 
deservedly lead to poverty and imprisonment. 
The real truth is, that literary men are neither 


more extravagant nor more improvident than 
other men; but they are always in a false po- 
sition—the position of poor gentlemen—with- 
out the means of maintaining themselves in the 
rank of society in which their pursuits, their 
tastes, and the public consideration places them. 
It is not like a man with a profession; then a 
man knows what he has to rely on; but a lite- 
rary man does not; his means are always fluc- 
tuating according to the fluctuation of the pub- 
lic taste, or his own ability to write more or 
less, or better or worse. And it is a truth, that 
a man cannot save out of an uncertain income ; 
especially when that income, as in the case of 
almost all literary men, is not more than barely 
sufficient to allow him to live in the ‘ respect- 
able way,’ as the phrase is, which society ex- 
acts.” 

On this branch of the argument we would 
simply observe, that there are no sympa- 
thies between the literary man and the trades- 
man,— they do not both suffer similar losses— 
they are not both engaged in similar pursuits 
for gain—they move in different lines; and the 
one has the pride of supporting gentility cramp- 
ed by poverty, whilst the other has the pride of 
gathering money narrowed by vulgarity. Hence 
there are feelings of contempt on one side, and 
of envy on the other; and little mercy when 
the scorner is in the power of the contemned. 
The same reasoning, however, applies to all 
the parallel classes in the community. The pro- 
fessional man stands in the same relation to the 
trader and mechanic; and the same sort of tem- 
per exists towards the unsuccessful barrister, 
the struggling physician, the poor clergyman, 
the teacher, the official, the clerk, the sculptor, 
the painter, the musician! For the so-called 
liberal arts and professions, small is the mea- 
sure of consideration from the children of mam- 





mon; and it is absurd in literary persons to 
| fancy themselves insulated in this respect from 
| the mass of their brethren who depend on mental 
means and educated talents for subsistence. 
| They are not alone in their misery any more 
than in their glory; and it should be some 
} comfort to them to reflect that, after all, they 
| have another world within themselves, beyond 
the reach of baker or butcher, into which 
they can retire, and build castles as bril- 
liant and as solid as the soap-bubbles they 
blew when imagination first awoke in their 
happy infant souls. Now the worthy trades- 
man has no solace of this kind. If he lose 
his cash, he has nothing to console him but 
the punishment of thedefaulter. And as every 
being should enjoy some compensation, it 
seems but fair that if he cannot flee to poetic 
visions for relief, he ought not to be so severely 
blamed for seeking the alleviation congenial to 
his disposition, and within his grasp. And our 
author, excogitating and philosophising on these 
things, might (but there is no Fleet now) ex- 
claim with Sir Roger L’ Estrange— 
“ For this is law, and this is it 
Which makes us here in prison sit, 
And grounded is on holy writ 
nd reason.” 





NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGES OF THE NEMESIS. 
(Second notice: conclusion.] 


Hone Kong isoccasionally exposed to typhoons, 
and of one of these phenomena we hear :— 
“For some days previously large black masses 
of clouds appeared to settle upon the hills on 
either side ; the atmosphere was extremely sul- 
try and oppressive; the most vivid lightning 
shot incessantly along the dense threatening 
clouds, and looked the more brilliant because 
the phenomena were always most remarkable 








at night, while during the day the threatening 
appearances were moderated considerably, and 
sometimes almost entirely disappeared. The 
vibrations of the mercury in the barometer were 
constant and rapid; and, although it occasion- 
ally rose, still the improvement was only tem- 
porary, and upon the average it continued to 
fall. A typhoon was therefore confidently pre- 
dicted, and the more so, because none had oc- 
curred for several years. The Chinese, on this 
occasion, made every preparation in their power, 
but that comprised very little, except the ever- 
lasting firing of crackers and beating of gongs ; 
although they endeavoured also to get shelter 
for their boats in the best way they could. Our 
own ships prepared for the coming danger as 
well as circumstances permitted, every thing 
being made as snug as possible. But the whole 
harbour was at this time crowded with trans- 
ports, store-ships, and merchant-ships, in addi- 
tion to our men-of-war and steamers; indeed, 
so close were they anchored together, that, in 
many cases, there was not even room to veer 
cable. It was evident to all that if the expected 
typhoon should burst upon them, the most se- 
rious disasters would inevitably take place. It 
was not without many misgivings and fore- 
bodings that, in the midst of all the preparations 
for the storm, and when there was every in- 
dication of its immediate outbreak, a small 
schooner was observed to get under weigh, and 
stand out of the harbour towards Macao; she 
had treasure on board, and one or two passen- 
gers. Alas! she was never afterwards heard 
of; not a vestige of her was ever discovered ; 
she must have foundered at sea, at the very 
commencement of the storm. During the night 
of the 2@th, the weather was tolerably calm, but 
ominously sultry ; towards daylight on the 21st 
it became squally, with heavy rain, and a good 
deal of swell was now getting up in the harbour. 
The barometer continued gradually to fall, and 
the squalls became heavier. The typhoon could 
no longer be doubted; and, as it was desirable 
to move the Nemesis as much to windward of 
the other ships as possible, steam was got up 
quickly, and with some difficulty she was moved 
to a good berth on the opposite side, under shel- 
ter of the high land above Cowloon. Topmasts 
were lowered, and every thing made snug, and 
she was brought up with both bowers, open 
hawse, to the N. E., and veered to a whole cable 
on each. Between seven and eight o’clock in 
the morning, the wind was blowing very hard 
from the northward, or directly upon the shore 
of Hong Kong, and continued to increase in 
heavy squalls hour after hour. Ships were al- 
ready beginning to drive, and the work of de- 
struction had commenced on every side; the 
Chinese junks and boats were blown about in 
all directions, and one of them was seen to 
founder with all hands on board. The fine basin 
of Hong Kong was gradually covered with scat- 
tered wrecks of the war of elements; planks, 
spars, broken boats, and human beings clinging 
hopelessly for succour to every treacherous log, 
were tossed about on every side; the wind 
howled and tore every thing away before it, 
literally sweeping the face of the waters. On 
shore, the hospital was one of the first buildings 
blown down upon the heads of the unfortunate 
inmates, wounding many, and aggravating the 
sufferings of all; yet only one man, a helpless 
idiot, was killed. No exertion was spared to 
bring assistance to the unfortunate sick, and to 
drag them forth from the scene of their misfor- 
tunes. But, alas! in every quarter aid was 
necessary ;- the buildings being merely of tem- 
porary construction, most of them partly built 
of bamboo, barracks and all came ttimbling down 
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like children’s card-houses. From half-past ten 
until two the hurricane was at its highest, the 
barometer at this time having descended to near- 
ly 28° 50’, according to some, but on board the 
Nemesis it was never lower than 28° 89’. The 
air was filled with spray and salt, so that it was 
impossible to see any thing that was not almost 
close at hand; the wind roared and howled fear- 
fully, so that it was impossible to hear a word 
that was said. Ships were now drifting foul of 
each other in all directions; masts were being 
cut away; and, from the strength of the wind 
forcing the sea high upon the shore, several 
ships were driven high and dry. The native 
Chinese were all distracted, imploring their gods 
in vain for help. Such an awful scene of de- 
struction and ruin is rarely witnessed ; and/al- 
most every one was so busy in thinking of his 
own safety, as to he unable to render assistance 
to any one else. Hundreds of Chinese were 
drowned; and occasionally a whole family, child- 
ren and all, floated past the ships, clinging, in 
apparent apathy (perhaps under the influence 
of opium), to the last remnants of their shat- 
tered boats, which soon tumbled to pieces, and 
left them to their fate.” 

At Amoy, when entered, “ Already the mob 
had begun to ransack some of the public es- 
tablishments before we found out where they 
were situated ; and it was afterwards discovered 
that a good deal of treasure must have been | 
carried away by the thieves and vagabonds of } 
the town. A number of men were found carry- 
ing out of the gates something having the ap- 
pearance of common logs of wood; and it was 
not suspected, until too late, that these logs 
were hollowed out, and filled with Sycee silver, 


a very ingenious contrivance to escape detec- | 


tion. A small quantity of treasure was found 
in one of the large buildings, supposed to be the 
office of the commandant, which was occupied 
by the sappers and miners.” 

On infanticide, we are told: “ With the ex- 
ception of some of the Tartar towns, such as 
Chapoo and Chinkeang-foo, where wholesale 
murder was committed by the men upon their 
wives and children immediately the places were 
captured, little evidence was obtained of the 
existence of the revolting practice of infanti- 
cide. We have seen that at Amoy the bodies 
of several infants were found sewed up in sacks; 
and it was also said that a cave was found at 
Chinhae, in which were a number of bodies of 
female infants, also tied up in bags. But it was 
an extremely rare thing to find an infant aban- 
doned in the streets, alive or dead. An instance, 
however, occurred at Ningpo, one evening, when 
a party from the Nemesis were returning to- 
wards their boats. They were just passing a 
joss-house, or temple, when something attracted 
attention, lying upon the steps leading to the 
entrance. On examination, it proved to be a 
female infant (always females) recently aban- 
doned, and though extremely cold, still living. 
The little thing was carried down to the boat 
by a marine who was the orderly. Every at- | 
tempt was made, as soon as it was brought on 
board, to revive it. The doctor tried his skill, 
and on receiving a little warm goat’s milk, and 
being placed in a warm bath, it began to move, 
and shew symptoms of reanimation. All the 
care that could be taken of it, however, was in- 
effectual ; and it died on the following day, and 
was taken ashore and buried close to a Chinese 
tomb. Infanticide undoubtedly does exist in 
China, but it is to be hoped that the statements 
of its prevalence have been exaggerated, and 
that it is confined to the lowest classes, among 
whom the means of subsistence press very 





heavily, and that they are driven to it by ex- 


treme poverty rather than indifference. The 
Chinese are generally remarkably fond of their 
children. A Chinaman’s three great wishes and 
most cherished hopes are, length of days, plenty 
of male offspring, and literary honours. ‘To be 
the patriarch of a long line of descendants is 
generally the aim of his proudest ambition.” 

After three years’ ardent and perilous service 
the Nemesis left China and her seas. She 
touched at Hainan, where a party explored the 
interior. And here we learn: 

“ As mention has been made of having passed 
through a fleet of fishing-junks, it will be pro- 
per here to warn all vessels against being off 
their guard on such occasions. The fishermen 
along the whole coast of this part of China, as 
far as Canton, are rogues, pirates, smugglers— 
in short, ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity, honest or otherwise, of benefiting them- 
selves. They will perhaps appear quite friendly 
at first; and, if they then find that a vessel is 
not prepared to resist, or if they think that they 
could overpower her, the chances are that they 
would not hesitate to make the attempt, when 
least expected. Never trust yourself in a 
strange place ashore without at least one double- 
barrelled pistol in your pocket; and never ad- 
mit a Chinaman on board (if a number of fish- 
ing-boats are about) on this coast, without being 
prepared to prevent treachery.” 

In the country the whole appearance “ gave 
one the idea of a newly colonised spot. We 
saw no goats or cows, but plenty of capital pigs 
and poultry. We still thought that there might 
be some considerable town not far off; and by 
the help of a small vocabulary, written in Chi- 
nese (which, of course, they were able to read), 
we ascertained that there was one some miles 
off, the direction of which was pointed out to 
us. After some hesitation, we determined to 
proceed; and at length we reached the extre- 
mity of the valley, where there was merely a 
footpath, running sometimes between low hills, 
at other times through a dense scrub, until at 
length we crossed the bed of a river, with a 
fine rocky bottom and a rapid stream. Here 
we halted to refresh ourselves with a cool 
draught, when suddenly a whole posse of peo- 
ple descended the hill on the other side, and 
began to cross the river: some were carried in 
sedan-chairs (mandarins, probably), some were 
led with chains round their necks, while others 
had chains round their legs; there were also 
several attendants; and one great man rode 
on horseback. They had almost reached the 
middle of the river before they observed us, 
and naturally looked somewhat alarmed at our 
appearance. We saluted them, and then passed 
on,”—* It surprised us that, considering we 
were without doubt the first Europeans who 
had been seen in that part of the country, the 
people shewed not the slightest rudeness or 
troublesome curiosity. They all seemed much 
more taken up with the appearance of one of 
the black Kroomen who attended us, than with 
the Europeans; but there was no noise or 
shouting, as would perhaps have been the case 
among an English mob, had they suddenly met 
with a red man or a blue man, who would cer- 
tainly not have been less an object of curiosity 
to them than a jet-black Krooman to the Chi- 
nese of Hainan. After proceeding two or three 
miles on our way back, we fortunately met the 
sedan-chairs and the horse returning. We 
soon made them halt, and tried to come to 
terms for them to carry us all the way down to 
our boats. Captain Hall mounted the horse 
without any ceremony; but the poor fellows 
who had charge of it cried so lustily, and from 





be so terribly punished, that at last they were 
allowed to proceed unmolested. Next came a 
grand dispute about the sedan-chairs, ricketty 
old things made of bamboo; but we soon got 
into them (there were only two, just one for 
each), and held out a dollar; but, between fear 
and disinclination to the job, the men set us 
down, and left us in the lurch. However, as 
we kept possession of the chairs, we had the 
best of the bargain, though it was not a very 
pleasant prospect for us to sit there until it 
should please the men to carry us on. At 
length, after some deliberation among them- 
selves, they agreed to carry us for a dollar 
each; and away we went, greatly enjoying the 
fun. On reaching the village at which we had 
before halted, they set us down again, in order 
to rest themselves, and tried every means to 
persuade us to alight and take some tea; but 
we were rather too old travellers to be taken 
in by such tricks, and continued to keep pos- 
session of our chairs. At length, finding they 
could not get rid of us, they made up their 
minds to carry us on the whole way, and trotted 
off nimbly enough.’’—*“ At length we reached 
the beautiful cocoa-nut wood near the river, and 
refreshed ourselves with the milk of the fresh 
nuts, under the shade of the trees, which were 
here growing to a very great height. Having 
regained our boats, we found a number of Chi- 
nese collected round them; but no violence 
or insult had been offered,—indeed, the pea- 
sants had brought down fowls and ducks for 
sale. I had also purchased one of the pretty 
little green-and-blue parroquets of the country, 
together with the little cage to which it was 
chained ; but the bird was so wild and untame- 
able, that, after keeping it for some days on 
board ship, it managed to make its escape. It 
has been already mentioned that we found tim- 
ber brought down to the river-side when we 
first landed ; and, to our surprise, we now saw 
a number of large strong wooden coffins; but 
for what purpose we could not ascertain.” 

With this we close our notice, and commend 
the work—though, as we have stated, swollen 
by much which is familiar to the public through 
preceding accounts—to the favour its intrinsic 
merits justify. 





The Rose of Tistelin: a Tale of the Swedish Coast, 
by Emilie Carlén. Translated from the ori- 
ginal Swedish. 2 vols. Longmans. 

*‘]r cannot rain but it pours,’ says the old 

proverb; and thus, having been long a dry sea- 

son as regards Swedish literature, we are now 
to have something of adeluge. Well, the pre- 
sent is a welcome wave of it from the wild and 
rugged sea-shore of the Skargord, where a nest 
of smugglers and the coast-guard are embroiled 
in vengeful opposition. A murder, the pur- 
suits of justice, hairbreadth ’scapes, and strik- 
ing incidents, fill the scene with action from 
beginning to end. Like other productions 
from the same quarter, there is a primitive 
simplicity about the structure of the tale, and 
its detail of manners, customs, and feelings ; 
and as the fair writer possesses considerable 
powers, we may truly say that the Rose of 

Tistelén is worthy to bloom among the ro- 

mantic flowers which adorn our circulating 

libraries. 

The Fallacies of our Own Time. By Oliver and 
Prof. John Byrne, &c. 8vo, pp.79. London, 
Sherwood and Co. 

Tue first ofan American series of exposures of 

fallacies, and directed against phrenology, which 

the writers contemptuously ridicule. [It is 4 


their manner made us believe that they would | strange composition in style. and manner, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The Zoology of the Foyage of H. M.S. Sulphur, 
Captain Sir E. Belcher. No. V. London, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue fifth No. of this valuable contribution to 

natural history gives us the first part devoted 

to ichthyology, by Dr. Richardson. The shores of 
the Pacific and the seas of China have furnished 
many new forms. The scientific descriptions 
are minute and most intelligible; and the 
species are figured with so much accuracy that 
no mistake can ever occur respecting them. 

Some of them are ugly monsters. 

Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, §c., by Bishop 
Percy. Part I. Pp.192. London, H. Wash- 
bourne. 

A very acceptable service this. A neat new 
edition of Percy’s Reliques is quite a public, 
general desideratum ; and at a moderate price, 
as in the present instance, with commonly care- 
ful editing, it ought to find its way to every 
literary nook among high and low. 

The Waverley Novels. Vol. V. Edinb., Cadell ; 

London, Houlston and Stoneman. 

Tuts handsome volume contains the Monastery 

and the Abbot, and is splendidly embellished. 

Many of the subjects are of deep interest; and 

as specimens of art alone, the greater number 

of them are of the richest character. 

The Impolicy and Injustice of Imprisoning O’ Con- 
nell demonstrated to Sir R. Peel. By the Au- 
thor of “ Ireland and its Rulers.” Pp. 43. 
T. C. Newby. 

WE expected a much abler pamphlet from the 

author. It is wonderfully deficient in reason- 

ing power and in logical argument: in short, a 

one-sided production, more likely to injure than 

to serve the cause it espouses. As a sample 
of this may be adduced the inconsequent paral- 
lel between the Whig ill-usage of Lord Plunket 
and the Tory ill-usage of O’Connell, if they 
imprison him. The latter is to be full of dan- 
ger, because it will hurt the national feelings ; 
and the former did not do so to so great an ex- 
tent: but where is the Irish resentment for the 
treatment of a patriot chancellor for whom they 
entertained strong feelings of personal regard 
and natural affection as one of their great men? 

They have coalesced with those whom the au- 

thor accuses of a foul job in displacing him for 

Lord Campbell!! We do not touch on the 

question at issue; but point to this as a poor 

specimen of logic from a writer of the talent 
displayed in his preceding publications. 

Remarks on a Remonstrance by Twenty - nine 
M.P.’s connected with Ireland, §c. By W. J. 
Campbell, Esq. Pp. 40. London, Nickisson. 

Takes a comprehensive conservative view of 

many of the leading points which unfortunately 

affect the interests of the British empire and 
injure the relations between England and Jre- 
land. The matters are calmly discussed, which 
is a rarity in these politics. 
The Voice of the Nation. Pp. 193. Dublin, 
J. Duffy. 
A Reprint from the Nation newspaper of those 
stimulating and stirring prose articles which 
have appeared in that journal, and like the 
ballads which have made so strong a sensation, 
and have done much to keep alive the agitation 
for which Mr. Duffy has been called to account. 

Their ability and skilful adaptation to their 

purpose are of a high order. 


The Tree-lifter, or a New Method of Transplant- 
ing Forest-Trees. By Colonel George Green- 
wood. 8vo, pp. 112. Longmans. 

GREENWOOD is a good name for an author who 

recommends a method of lifting great trees, 

and transporting them to other sites by me- 





chanical means. The present plan seems to 

be an improvement upon the system success- 

fully practised in the north some years ago, 
and fully described in publications of the time. 

The Progress of Queen Victoria and H. R. H. 
Prince Albert, in France, Belgium, and Eng- 
land. With 100 Engravings. 4to. London, 
W. F. Wakeman. 

A NARRATIVE of the royal progresses compiled 

from the journals, and illustrated with the num- 

ber of engravings specified—the majority of 
which have already ornamented the Pictorial 

Times. As a compact memorial of these cir- 

cumstances, it is a cheap and popular publica- 

tion. 

The Forester’s Daughter: a Tale of the Reforma- 
tion. By the Authoress of ‘ Seymour of 
Sudeley,” &c. 3 vols. T. C. Newby. 

Tue authoress has chosen a very exciting period 

of history on which to found a fiction of con- 

siderable and well-sustained interest. The 
scene is laid principally in the city of Bonn, 
about the year 1582, when that place, as well 
as the whole of Germany, was convulsed by 
political and religious strife. The style of 
writing is easy and pleasing, and the fictitious 
and real personages are well mingled, working 
out the assumed and recorded events of the 
time. The heroines are sketched with a truly 
feminine pen. The plot is, as we have said, 
interesting, although not mysterious; and the 
dénouement perhaps rather too easily antici- 
pated. But then, attention and approval are 


chiefly due to the agreeable manner in which 
the characters and circumstances from chapter 
to chapter are placed before the reader. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ACTONIAN PRIZE. 


Ir will be in the memory of many of our readers, 
that, in the year 1838, Mrs. Acton, widow of the 
late Samuel Acton, Esq., architect, of Euston 
Square, from motives of respect and regard for 
the memory of her late husband, and with a 
view of carrying into effect his desire and in- 
tention, invested in the 5 per cent Consols the 
sum of 3,000/., in the names of the trustees of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, as an 
endowment, out of the interest of which one 
hundred guineas was to be paid by the trustees, 
by way of prize or reward, to the author of the 
best essay illustrative of the wisdom and bene- 
ficence of the Almighty. The essay was to be 
directed to such department of science as the 
committee of managers of the Institution, fur 
the time being, shall, in their discretion, select. 
The subject chosen for the first period of seven 
years was entitled, ‘ Chemistry, as exempli- 
fying the Wisdom and Beneficence of God.” 
The judges, however, were not bound to award 
any prize unless one of the essays submitted to 
their decision shall be deemed worthy. The 
prize was adjudged this week to Mr. George 
Fownes, a careful analyst, and devoted to che- 
mical science. There were several competitors. 
Organic chemistry, touching more or less on the 
views recently expounded by Liebig, was, we 
believe, the immediate subject-matter of each 
composition. The prize-essay will doubtless be 
published. 


PRINTING TELEGRAPH. 
AFTER the controversy in our columns between 
Messrs. Wheatstone and Bains, telegraphs is a 
tender subject, and to touch upon the present 
exploits of these gentlemen respectively on the 
lines of the two Western Railways may be 
hazardous. But we are recorders of facts in 
the arts and sciences, irrespective of persons, 








and impartial reporters of such inventions or 
improvements as are submitted to us. We 
were invited this week to inspect ‘‘ Mr. Bains’ 
printing telegraph, worked by the electric cur- 
rents of the earth.” We saw it in action from 
Nine Elms to Wimbledon, a distance of six 
miles, carrying messages to and fro, or rather 
figures representing words and sentences, and 
printing them. The working of this telegraph, 
said to be by the electric currents of the earth, 
is due to a current of electricity constantly 
passing from a zinc-plate placed in a ditch 
at Wimbledon, along a wire connected with 
a clock-work apparatus at that station, to a 
fac-simile instrument at Nine Elms, and thence 
to a copper-plate there imbedded in the earth, 
the return-current being through the earth 
itself. So long as the circuit is closed, the 
machinery is at rest; but immediately con- 
tact is broken, at the will of the operator, 
the clockworks act; dial answers to dial, and 
the one hand stopped shortly after making 
contact, by which both clocks again stand still, 
the other points to the corresponding number, 
and indicates the signal given; and so on in 
succession, number after number, in accordance 
with vocabulary arrangement. In consequence 
of the late period of the week and time of the 
day at which we were enabled to avail ourselves 
of Mr. Bains’ invitation,—the signal-man of 
Wimbledon notifying as we went in “I am 
going to tea,’’"—we are prevented giving more 
than this popular notice of the “ Printing Tele- 
graph.” We may add, however, that the print- 
ing apparatus includes ingenious mechanical 
contrivances ; and that we were informed that 
the size of the plates is one foot square, that 
they had been in operation more than a week, 
and that the oxidation of the zinc is scarcely 
appreciable. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
April 15th.— Mr. Tooke, V.P. in the chair. 
The papers read were, 1. “ Observations on the 
late report of the census commissioners for Ire- 
land, by Mr. Hallam.” 2. “ An examination of 
the returns made by the various railway com- 
panies of the United Kingdom, with respect to 
their traffic during the year ending 30th June, 
1843, by Mr. Porter, treasurer of the society.” 
Mr. Hallam, having calculated the mean ave- 
rage of matrimony in Ireland, from the table 
in the appendix to the report, has ascer- 
tained that with men it is about the 29th, 
and with women about the 23d, year of life, 
which is corrective of that table. Further er- 
rors in the report were pointed out, the result 
of considerable research. Mr. Porter’s paper 
is of high statistical value, of which the fol- 
lowing are merely gleanings:—The returns 
for 1843, of 53 liues of railway, of which 41 are 
in England and Wales, 10 in Scotland, and 
2 in Ireland, demonstrate that there were con- 
veyed, of passengers of the Ist class, 4,223,249, 
of the 2d class, 10,968,061, of the 3d class, 
6,429,225; and that, with reference to the di- 
visions of the kingdom, the proportions were, 
for England and Wales, of passengers of the 
Ist class, 3,882,171, of the 2d class, 8,951,070, 
of the 3d class, 4,060,321; for Scotland, of the 
Ist class, 245,757, of the 2d class, 877,055, of 
the 3d class, 1,529,717; for Ireland, of the 1st 
class, 95,321, of the 2d class, 1,139,936, of the 
3d class, 839,187. The money received from 
the whole was 3,063,032/.; and the average 
charge to each passenger in England and Wales, 
of the Ist class, was 82d., of the 2d class, 313d., 
of the 3d class, 19}d.; in Scotland, of the Ist 
class, 40}d., of the 2d class, 164d., of the 3d 
class, 93d.; in Ireland, of the Ist class, 10}d.,° 
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of the 2d class, 7d., of the 3d class, 54d. The 
great difference that exists between the aver- 
age fares paid in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, is occasioned by the greater length of 
the English lines of railway beyond those of 
Scotland and Ireland, and the greater length of 
the Scottish lines beyond those of Ireland. In 
the short period between 1838 and 1841, Mr. 
Porter states the amount of railway-travelling 
throughout the kingdom to have been quad- 
rupled. The amount of receipts from 53 rail- 
roads for 1843, for the conveyance of carriages, 
horses, cattle, minerals, and general merchan- 
dise, was in England and Wales, 1,303,2910.; in 
Scotland, 104,839/. ; in Ireland, 6802/. The ave- 
rage cost per mile of the various railways in 
England has been 31,5220. ; in Scotland, 22,1651. ; 
and in Ireland, 22,1877. Mr. Porter concluded 
his paper by drawing acomparison of the work- 
ing of our railways with those of Belgium, the 
only country in Europe besides our own in 
which such works have hitherto been carried 
on as a system, and where the results have 
been published. At the end of 1842 there were 
in operation in that kingdom 282 miles of rail- 
ways, the average cost of constructing which was 
17,1207. per mile, about half the cost of those 
in this kingdom. This difference results from 
a variety of causes. In the first place, the works 
being undertaken by the government, there 
were no expensive parliamentary contests; no 
opposing interests to be brought off; no un- 
reasonable compensations to be paid for land; 
and, from the nature of the country, there were 
comparatively few engineering difficulties to be 
overcome. Besides these circumstances, there 
has been much present saving effected in the 
manner of executing the works, which have 
been performed in a less perfect manner than 
would satisfy the magnificent ideas of an engi- 
neer. The number of passengers conveyed 
along the various lines in Belgium in 1842 was 
2,724,104; there being in Belgium of the Ist 
class, 9 per cent; of the 2d class, 35 per cent; 
of the 3d class, 56 per cent; whereas in the 
United Kingdom the per centage was, for the 
Ist class, 19; the 2d class, 51; the 3d class, 
30. The receipts for passengers were, in Bel- 
gium, 1s. 44d. for a distance of 19 miles, against 
2s. 23d. in the United Kingdom for a distance 
of 134 miles. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
March 6.—Mr. B. Rotch, V.P., in the chair. 
The chairman first explained a glass feeding- 
syphon for sick rooms, by means of which the 
patient may be fed while lying in any position. 
The upper limb of the syphon is placed in a 
tumbler or other vessel, from which the liquid 
food is to be drawn by the patient, who has the 
lower end in his mouth; the upper limb is ex- 
tended above the bend of the syphon, and is 
open at top; so that the attendant can, by 
placing his finger close to the aperture, either 
allow the supply to be continued or cut off at 
pleasure, without hastily removing the syphon 
from the mouth of the sick person.— Mr. 
Rotch next described Ellis’s improved turn- 
table and weighing-machine. The great ob- 
jection to placing turn-tables of the ordinary 
construction on the main line of a railway is, 
that by the nature of their construction they 
are rapidly destroyed by the frequent passage 
of heavy trains over them, besides the injury 
done to the carriages, and the unpleasant mo- 
tion and noise caused to the passengers. Mr. 
Ellis has constructed a turn-table which, when 
not in use for turning engines or carriages, 
rests firmly on the curb; and thus allows the 
train to pass rapidly over them without injuring 





either the table itself, or engines, or carriages. | ingly made 1-50th less than an inch, and the 


—The secretary read an account of the results 
of the experiment lately made in Regent and 
Oxford Streets, as to daily cleansing the streets 
of the metropolis, and which was continued 
for 19 days. The average area of surface 
swept by Whitworth’s machines amounted to 
1840 superficial yards. The average cost per 
day was at the rate of 8/. 13s. 9}d. The total 
area kept continually clean during the 19 days’ 
experiment amounted to 27,000 superficial 
yards. The expense per house was found to 
be at the rate of Is. 2d. per week. But it ap- 
peared that ifa complete system of cleansing 
the metropolitan streets daily were carried into 
effect, the cost would be materially reduced. 
—The secretary read a short paper on Rob- 
son’s patent signal-lights, which are of three 
colours, viz. white, red, and green; the com- 
position being contained in paper cases attach- 
ed to small wooden handles. Ignition is pro- 
duced by means of sulphuric acid and oxymu- 
riate of potash, and communicated to the charge 
by a quick match. The practical application 
of these Jights to an universal system of nu- 
meral signals, proposed by Mr. Whishaw the 
secretary, was shewn. The numbers are re- 
presented in the following manner: 1, by 
moving either by hand or by a frame of wood 
the white light up and down in a vertical 
direction; 2, by moving the same light in a 
horizontal direction; 3, by moving the same 
light in the form of a semicircle backwards 
and forwards; 4, by moving the red light in a 
vertical direction, as before; 5, in a horizontal 
direction; 6, in a semicircular; 7, the green 
light in a vertical position; 8, in a horizontal 
direction; 9, in a semicircular direction; and 
0, by moving the light in a circle. Thus, a 
complete communication may be effected be- 
tween ships at sea, between men at the dif- 
ferent fire-brigade stations of the metropolis, for 
general telegraphic purposes, &c. ‘To give 
notice, a projectile light is used, from which 
various balls are thrown up to a considerable 
height above the operator; and for particular 
signals, cases containing the three colours are 
employed. 

March 20.—Mr. B. B. Cabbell, V.P., in the 
chair. The secretary read, Ist, a paper ‘“‘ On 
Messrs. Forresters’ improved double-cylinder 
direct-action marine engine.” The engine con- 
sists of two inverted cylinders placed * athwart 
ships” with their stuffing-boxes below them, 
the whole being supported upon wrought iron 
columns resting on the foundation-plate, and 
passing through suitable bosses on the sides of 
the cylinders to the entablature-plate and crank 
pedestals. The advantages of this arrangement 
are stated to be, that all the working parts are 
within the reach of the engineer from the lower 
floor of the engine, whereby the expense of 
attendance is materially reduced. The ele- 
vated position of the cylinders obviates the 
danger sometimes arising from water running 
over into the cylinders, as ordinarily placed. 
All the moving parts are below the water-line, 
so that they are out of the reach of shot; and, 
lastly, the reduction of weight and space is 
very considerable—a saving in length of 25 
feet for the engine and boiler room (the tubular 
boilers) having been effected.—2. A paper on 
“ Wright’s improved barometer,’’ which con- 
sists of a straight inverted tube, with the cis- 
tern at bottom, and the scale and vernier at 
top, so far similar to the ordinary pediment 
barometer. The area of the cistern is fifty times 
that of the tube, so that a fall of one inch in 
the tube will give a rise of 1-50th inch in the 
cistern ; the divisions on the scale are accord- 





tenth each 1-50th less than a tenth. Thus a 
large tube may be used, and the aliding scale 
dispensed with, and a more accurate result 
obtained by one observation only.—3. An “Ac- 
count of Edges’ water-meter.” Models and 
drawings shewing improved construction were 
exhibited.—4. A short paper on his own proposi- 
tion for rendering paper-hangings intellectually 
useful by introducing historical, biographical, 
chronological, and other information, in such 
way as to form part of the pattern, or, where 
required especially for use without regard to 
ornament, the writing to be inserted in panelled 
patterns. Several designs were hung up in 
the society’s meeting-room to illustrate the 
subject. 

April 3.—Mr. W. Pole, vice-president, in the 
chair. The secretary read a paper, by Mr. C. 
Tetley, “ On certain phenomena of steam, and 
on his plan of economising fuel in the boilers 
of locomotive-engines.” Mr. Tetley divides the 
boiler into two or more compartments of dif- 
ferent heating-temperatures, having channels 
for feeding each compartment with water from 
that or those containing water of a lower tem- 
perature. The first partition is placed verti- 
cally over the water-space at the back of the 
boiler, the top reaching somewhat above the 
water-line, and the bottom below the level of 
the fire-bars, but leaving a passage for the 
water beneath it. The second partition extends 
from the bottom of the tubular part of the 
boiler to a little above the level of the fire-box, 
and is removed but a short distance from the 
first partition; the third is placed in the mid- 
dle of the tubular boiler, and, as the first, runs 
up above the water-level. A communication 
is formed for the supply of water by a pipe 
running from the compartment nearest the 
chimney-box into the middle compartment ; 
the top of the pipe being just under the top 
water-level, and the bottom of the pipe enter- 
ing the middle compartment at or near the 
bottom of the boiler. On evaporation taking 
place, the steam diffuses itself over the top of 
the partitions, maintaining the same pressure 
on the surface of all the water. Evaporation 
commences in the compartment over the fire- 
box; and the water converted into steam is 
reinstated by the surface-water from the second 
or middle compartment, which is delivered al- 
most or entirely at the evaporating point. In 
like manner the middle compartment is kept 
continually fed from the top layer of water in 
the third compartment, which is supplied by a 
pump in the usual way. By this arrangement 
a saving of fuel equal to about 21 per cent is 
said to be obtained, the prevention of a deposit 
of sediment is effected, the steam is got up 
more rapidly, and the action of a float for regu- 
lating a feed-apparatus is rendered much more 
certain. 

Mr. Wroughton explained his self-acting 
glass ventilator, noticed in Lit. Gaz. No. 1418, 
as exhibited at the Marquis of Northampton’s. 
We are glad to supply the name of the inventor. 

Several specimens of Messrs. Wood and Co.’s 
stamped wood, in imitation of rich carving, were 
ewe in the repository; as also one of Mr. 

arley’s single-lever stage-microscopes. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

April 16.—Mr. W. Cubitt, V.P., in the chair. 
The first paper read was ‘‘ An account of the 
railway from Amsterdam to Rotterdam, by the 
Chev. F. Conrad,” translated by C. Manby, se- 
cretary. This railway is the first constructed 
in Holland. Four divisions, extending from 
Amsterdam to the Hague, were completed be- 
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tween March 1839 and December 1843, leavin 
only the fifth division, between the Hague an 
Rotterdam, to finish the line, and of that the 
works were proceeding rapidly. The length of 
the whole, when finished, will be about 523 
English miles; and the cost of the single line 
of rails laid, is about £1475 per mile. Se- 
veral bridges occur, some of which are of cast- 
iron of large size, and very ingeniously con- 
trived for opening for the facility of the navi- 
gation; the iron beams of one of these bridges 
were 73 feet long, cast in one piece. Other 
bridges of timber, on the American trellis-work 
principle, and of very large span, were also de- 
scribed. Almost the whole line, through marshy 

round, is laid upon fascines, and in some places 
it is carried entirely by these means through 
water of considerable depth. All the particu- 
lars of the railway works were given in the 
most minute detail, with tabular statements of 
the number of passengers conveyed, the re- 
ceipts, the number of miles traversed by the 
locomotive engines: and the paper was illus- 
trated by a large collection of maps, sections of 
the line, and drawings of the construction of 
all the bridges and other works. —A "poy 4 
tion was then read, of the mode adopted at the 
Montrose harbour for driving piles by steam- 
power, by W. J. Milne. This machine is gene- 
rally applicable to engineering works, the more 
particularly as piles could be driven either very 
rapidly with a light ram in sand or in silty 
ground, or with a heavy ram and a long fall in 
hard ground, the pile-heads being rarely in- 
jured by it. 

The new papers announced for the next 
meeting were :—“ An account of the scaffold- 
ing used in erecting the Nelson Column, Tra- 
falgar Square,” by T. Grissel. ‘ Description 
of the system of scaffolding employed at Paris 
for the repairs of public buildings, obelisks, 
chimneys, &c., and of the machine for raising 
building materials, in use at the Houses of Par- 
liament and other buildings,” by Pierre Jour- 
net. “ Description of the method employed for 
repairing a chimney 120 feet high, at Messrs. 
— cotton-mills, Glasgow,” by. J. Colt- 

urst. 





PARIS LETTER. 

Paris, 13th April, 1844. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of the 8th April.— 
M. Dumas gave a sketch of an improvement in 
the method of extracting sugar from bectroot, 
suggested and employed at Valenciennes by M. 
Schuzenbach. He did not feel himself as yet, 
he said, authorised to divulge the details of the 
process; he therefore merely touched upon it 
generally, shewing that, by the new process, the 
whole (within a hundredth part) of the crystal- 
lisable sugar held in solution in beetroot juice 
can be obtained in the form of crystals, and be 
converted directly into double-refined sugar. 
From the variety of sugar called bonne quatriéme, 
80 and sometimes 90 per cent of double-re- 
fined is produced; in short, the method is as 
efficient as the most careful chemical analysis. 
The products, however, of the manufactory con- 
ducted on M. Schuzenbach’s raep er are only 
two—loaf sugar perfectly white, and molasses 
so thick as to be fit only for distillation. All 
the intermediate qualities have disappeared ; 
but the returns, instead of being diminished, 
are sensibly increased. 

M. P. Thenard, jun. read a memoir “ On the 
combinations of phosphorus with hydrogen.” 
The principal results are :—1st. There exist at 
least three phosphurets of hydrogen—one solid, 
another liquid, and the third gaseous. The first 
contains less hydrogen than the second, and 





the second less than the third. 2dly. The solid 
phosphuret of hydrogen remarked by M. Le- 
verrier is obtained principally by passing phos- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, spontaneously inflam- 
mable, into concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
filtrating the liquor, washing the precipitate 
with cold water, and drying it rapidly. Ac- 
cording to M. Leverrier this phosphuret is 
formed of one equivalent of phosphorus and one 
of hydrogen. M. Thenard considers it com- 
posed of two equivalents of phosphorus and 
one of hydrogen. 3dly. The gaseous phosphu- 
ret of hydrogen is phosphuretted hydrogen-gas 
not spontaneously inflammable. It is prepared 
easily, and procured perfectly pure by project- 
ing phosphuret of calcium into almost fuming 
hydrochloric acid. Together with the gas 
there is generated a very large quantity of yel- 
low matter, which appears to be the solid phos- 
phuret of hydrogen. When water instead of 
acid is employed for the production of the gas, 
it, as well known, is always spontaneously in- 
flammable; but it is never pure, it invariably 
contains hydrogen-gas, the quantity of which 
increases with the duration of the experiment, 
and yet the real quantity of phosphuretted hy- 
drogen-gas is greater than with the acid pro- 
cess. These distinctions tend to this: that with 
water alone a hyposulphite results, and that 
the solid phosphuret produced at first is after- 
wards decomposed; whilst with acid there is 
none, or scarcely any, hypophosphorous acid 
formed, but much solid phosphuret. Also the 
quantity of free hydrogen is always in di- 
rect ratio to that of the hypophosphorous acid, 
and inverse to that of the solid phosphuret. 
4thly. The phosphuretted hydrogen-gas, spon- 
taneously inflammable, loses its inflammability 
when put into contact with the protochloride 
of phosphorus, with hydrochloric acid, or with 
hydrobromic acid. Left to itself it loses this 
property by degrees; light singularly hastens 
its decomposition ; in all cases it deposits the 
solid phosphuret and passes into the state of 
the phosphuretted hydrogen-gas not spontane- 
ously inflammable. Numerous other results 
and deductions were given. The probable com- 
position of the three phosphurets is stated, for 
the first, two equivalents of phosphorus and 
one of hydrogen; for the second, two and three; 
and for the third, one and three. 

M.M. Favre and Maumené state that they 
have discovered a new oxide of copper. By 
treating the binoxide of copper with heat only 
decomposition takes place, pure oxygen being 
rapidly given off; this disengagement ceases 
suddenly, and cannot be renewed by any far- 
ther elevation of temperature. The residue, 
which is perfectly liquid, yields, on cooling, an 
oxide readily distinguishable from the bin- 
oxide even by its physical characters. Its sur- 
face is black from the absorption of oxygen in 
becoming solid, but its fracture is reddish; 
when reduced to powder it is nearly as red as 


the Fe yay [May it not be the protoxide 
itself?] The formula given is Cu’ O*=2 Cu O, 
Cu O. 


French Antiquarian Intelligence.—The non- 
resident members and the correspondents of 
the Comité Historique are sending to it fre- 
quent reports and surveys of the autiquities in 
various districts of France. The districts of 
Avignon, the Charente, Meaux, and the de- 
partments of the Seine and Seine et Oise, have 
in particular been reported in great detail, and 
active measures have been in consequence 
taken for the preservation of various interest- 
ing monuments which they contain. A new 
publication upon the religious monuments of 
the Beauvais district has been edited through 





twelve numbers by Dr. Woillez. Some ad- 
mirable drawings have Leen received by the 
Comité from Mr. Hawke (a very skilful En- 
glish draftsman, and well known for his long 
researches amongst Spanish medieval antiqui- 
ties), of the fragments still subsisting at An- 
gers of the tomb of King Réné, of Sicily. It is 
proposed by the municipal council of that place 
to reconstruct this tomb exactly as it was in its 
original state, and in marble. —At the cathe- 
dral of St. Omer there are still preserved an 
enormous two-handled chalice, nearly a foot 
deep in the bowl part, and a paten a foot in 
diameter. These are of great antiquity, and 
were used there when the communion was given 
to the laity in the two kinds.—The cathedral of 
Verdun, like some of the Rhenish churches, has 
two choirs—one towards the west, being the 
older of the two, the other, more modern, being 
to the east. The old choir is paved in mosaic 
work, and is raised about ten feet above the 
nave: the altar, however, is at the east end, so 
that the priest while celebrating mass can see 
the people in the nave. The bishop’s throne 
was formerly behind the altar, and he could 
preach from thence to the people. When mass is 
celebrated, the officiating priest, having made the 
confession, goes and sits down until the offertory. 
The wine and the water is put in the chalice at 
the commencement of the mass; and as late as 
twenty-five years ago the oblation of the bread 
and the wine was made with a single prayer. 
The sub-deacon, during the whole mass, re- 
mains under the lamp, and at a considerable 
distance from the altar, to which he approaches 
at the consecration only, to hold up the priest’s 
chasuble. On Good Friday in this church all 
the dignitaries of the church, and the retired 
canons, accompany the bishop to the altar, and 
pronounce with him the words of the liturgy. 
These particulars relating to the church of Ver- 
dun have been communicated to the Comité, 
which is collecting information from all sides 
on points of liturgical archeology. M. Lenoir 
has pointed out to the notice of the members, 
that at Rome, in some of the ancient basilicz, 
the altar is at the west end of the edifice, and 
the entrance at the east end: but in these cases 
the officiating priest, while celebrating mass, 
always turns his face, not his back, to the peo- 
ple—so as to look towards the east while offer- 
ing up prayers. This circumstance strengthens 
the opinion of those who contend, that a strict 
law of orientation has been observed in the 
building of churches from an early period. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

[Nee Rm pee 83 p.m. ; Medical, 8 p.a. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 814 p.a.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8% v.m.; Antiquaries 
(anniversary meeting), 2 P.M. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 r.m.; Pharmaceuti- 
cal, 9 P.M. 

Tharsday.—London Institution (anniversary meet- 
ing), 12 a.M.; Royal, 8% p.m.; R. 8. of Literature (an- 
niversary meeting), 3 p.m.; Medico-Betanical, 8 p.m. ; 
Numismatic, 7 p.m.; British and Foreign Institute, 


8} P.M. 
Friday.— Royal Institution, 8} p.t.; Philological, 
P.M 


8 P.M. 

Saturday. — Royal Botanic, 4 P.m.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 p.m. 
FINE ARTS. 
On Monday next the decorative works offered 
for the new Houses of Parliament will be exhi-+ 
bited in King Street, St. James’s. For the 
first fortnight there will be an admission-fee ; 
but after that the view will be gratuitous, as 
last year at Westminster Abbey. 

New Water-Colour Exhibition —We fell into 
an error last week in fancying this exhibition 
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was to have its private view on the day of our 
publication; the announcement was for this 
day; and we rejoice to state that a hasty glance 
at the gallery has more than confirmed the fa- 
vourable report to which we referred. There 
are 324 paintings; and we think it, upon the 
whole, the best exhibition (the 10th) which the 
society has yet accomplished. Its suite of 
three rooms is better adapted for a coup d’cil 
than the single room and screen of the elder 
association ; and this year the effect is pecu- 
liarly good. There are some choice specimens 
by the leading and most popular members; but 
we cannot now enter into any particulars. 

The Old Water-Colour Society has issued cards 
for the private view on the 27th. 

Sales of Fine Arts.—Y esterday Messrs. Chris- 
tie sold a fine collection of modern engravings ; 
and to-day between forty and fifty well-chosen 
English and Dutch pictures, the property of the 
same party. But we notice these sales, and 
another of Sir J. Whatley’s curious library, an- 
nounced for next week, chiefly for the sake of 
noticing, at the same time, the still more inter- 
esting paintings in oil and water colours, &c. 
left by the late Mr. Nicholson, of whom a me- 
moir appeared in our Gazette of the 9th ult. 
Mr. Nicholson’s own productions are of a cha- 
racter to attract the most vivid attention ofevery 
admirer of the English school. His masterly 
drawings and sketches, amounting to 1400 in 
number, are perfect treasures of art. Well may 
our water-colour painters be proud of their late 
father. His works are not only monuments to 
his own fame, but examples to all, even the 
highest, in the ranks of his successors. 

French and other Pictures.—Invited to a view 
of some pictures from the continent, intended 
for sale at the Western Bazaar, we are sorry 
that our report cannot be of a flattering charac- 
ter. A fair specimen of Van de Velde, a curio- 
sity in departments ascribed to Albert Durer, 
and a rich fanciful flower-piece, by Berghem, 
Van Halen, and another, are noticeable; but 
the specimens on a large scale of a French ar- 
tist, M. Jigoux, are still better worthy of a visit 
from all who wish to see the worst style of the 
French school in its worst state of exaggera- 
tion, Anthony and Cleopatra at a banquet, 
the latter ordering her slaves to be poisoned, 
is the ne plus ultra of false and meretricious 
composition. 

Art-Unions.—The treasury, having taken the 
opinion of the law-officers of the crown, have 
interfered to put a stop to the distribution of 
art-union prizes by lottery. There may, we 
trust, be some modification in this resolve, as 
very large sums have been subscribed on the 
tacit faith of past sufferance; and the non- 
application of the amount for productions of 
art must be a grievous loss to a number of de- 
serving and excellent artists, who have painted 
pictures chiefly on the strength of this encou- 
ragement. 

Prints: British Museum.—A correspondent of 
the Times has thrown out a useful hint, that a 
series of the fine duplicate prints in the British 
Museum should be framed and hung up so as 
to be visible to all visitors, instead of being 
confined to the hunters-up of folios. 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre—On Thursday the 
opera was Semiramide, with a strong cast. Grisi 
the Semiramide, Favanti Arsace, Fornasari As- 
sur, Corelli Jcheno, and Lablache Oroe. We 
defer any criticism, except such as might be 
applied to the horses in a betting list—they re- 
main as before. 


*- Drury Lane-—On Monday a very long ballet 


from the French, and loudly trumpeted by the 
Parisian press, was transplanted to Drury Lane, 
under the title of Lady Henrietta, or the Statute 
Fair. It belongs to the age of Queen Anne, 
and did not seem to fit that of Queen Victoria. 
It, however, introduced the celebrated conti- 
nental dancer Mdile. Grahn, who is very light, 
very graceful, and very pretty. One of her 
steps was as near to flying as the run of an 
estrich is to that motion in birds, and was en- 
thusiastically cheered. Terpsichore now cer- 
tainly more than divides the honours of the 
drama with Melpomene and Thalia. 

The French Plays.—The French company, 
after having made a satisfactory trip to Brigh- 
ton, returned to their old quarters in St. James’s 
on Friday in last week, since which Malle. 
Albert has appeared in several novelties, and 
with unvaried good fortune. 





THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW, 


The Art of Singing, adapted, with Alterations and 

new Solfeggios, for the Cultivation of the Bass 
Dedicated to the Earl of Westmore- 
Published by the 


Voice. 

land. By D. Crivelli. 

Author. 
Mr. Crivettt is too well known in this country 
as a distinguished singing-master to need any 
remarks on his ability to cultivate the human 
voice ; our attention, therefore, will be directed 
only to such points in this interesting work as 
most strike our notice. 

His exercises for the voice are excelient, and 
so well arranged as to lead the student to a 
judicious development of the vocal organs. In 
the introduction he says: “ It is generally sup- 
posed that the knowledge of the theory and 
practice of music alone will be sufficient to 
enable any one to teach singing; but the abstract 
knowledge of music has little or nothing to do 
with the art of singing.” 

We are aware that the cultivation of the phy- 
sical organs requires the utmost care; but, as 
our previous papers have shewn, we are scepti- 
cal in our belief that an intimate acquaintance 
with the theory of music is not also very desir- 
able, particularly for a teacher of singing. For 
instance, an instrument may have a charming 
tone, but if the performer on it be an unaccom- 
plished musician, the effect of the instrument 
would be productive of little pleasure. In 
conclusion, our author observes:—‘‘ Music is 
an intellectual science, and every one who 
wishes to excel must apply himself to study 
it as such.” This appears to us to be opposed 
to his former observation; and we prefer 
his better defined conclusion, in this respect, 
in the last sentence of his work. Staudigl, 
one of the greatest bass singers perhaps in 
the world, owes his supremacy to his know- 
ledge of music, combined with his capacious 
mind and excellent education in other respects. 
He not only possesses the richest voice imagin- 
able, but the judgment to use it to the best ad- 
vantage. He feels the spirit of the composi- 
tion, not only as regards the expression of the 
words; but also proves that he understands the 
most elaborate contrivances. Fifty singers, of 
pretty nearly equal voices and enthusiasm, may 
sing Mozart’s music, but we hesitate not to say 
that none of them would interpret it half so well 
voice, is well skilled in musical science. One 
more grateful to the cultivated ear than the 
richest toned voice, the most impassioned 
|singer, or the most surprising vocal execu- 
tion that can be acquired. Judgment is a 





as he who, though with a somewhat inferior | 


simple musical idea given with judgment, is | 





more lasting quality than any other; and al- 
though energetic singing is requisite, particu- 
larly for the opera, yet it must be under the 
control of judgment. 

There are three sorts of listeners to music: 
some admire it for the pleasing associations it 
affords; others direct all their attention to 
pretty melodies; but the true lovers of music 
are those who look beyond the surface of what 
they hear, and who find the greatest delight in 
listening to the designs and beautiful combina- 
tions contained in a composition; and those 
who thus admire music are most attracted by 
singers whose judgment is well informed, and 
who, therefore, necessarily understand the 
theory of music. 

Mr. Crivelli goes on to say: “The artist 
who aspires to any eminence must, even with 
an organ perfectly formed, cultivate his intel- 
lectual faculties ; and there are many who have 
attained to great celebrity, more through reflec- 
tive powers than either from the knowledge of 
music or the mere possession of a fine voice.” 

The Germans argue very differently on this 
point, and what nation can instruct the Germans 
in the philosophy of music? 

“The art of singing” can only be taught by 
him who has studied the art of music, although 
the art of producing tones may require no such 
information. A musician is wanted in the for- 
mer case—a physician may answer the purpose 
in the latter. 

Our author’s remarks on those who blindly 
imitate’singers who have a reputation are ex- 
ceedingly just; and his opinion with regard to 
overstraining the voice beyond its natural limits 
is also very good. 

We now come to speak of the “ solfeggi,’”’ 
which, says Crivelli, “the ancient masters used, 
and experience has proved that the exercise of 
the solfeggi is of great utility.” We must dis- 
sent from the ancients in this respect, and our 
author’s own doctrine is against his approval 
of it; for in describing ‘‘ the different positions 
of the mouth,” he says, ‘in pronouncing the 
free sound of the Italian 4, the mouth assumes 
an easy smiling appearance ;”’ “ this is the only 
position for practice, all others producing inju- 
tious effects and bad habits, of which I shall 
notice the following—the projection of the lips 
as in the sound 0.” 

In all this we perfectly agree, and on this 
very account we have objected to the practice 
of exercising the voice on the monosyllables Do 
and Sol. “Then,” continues Mr. Crivelli, “the 
least effort or compression disturbs or impedes 
the natural action; this is not at first felt, but 
the muscles soon relax, and lose their flexible 
powers ;” “the fault lies in the imperfect de- 
velopment of the organ, which compels him to 
produce all the sounds with an effort.” For this 
reason we do and have long objected to the 
monosyllables Mi and Si; and we are surprised 
to find our author using the solfeggi in his able 
work, particularly as he points out the reasons 
why all unnatural efforts to gain sounds have a 
ruinous tendency. 

We believe that there is not a truer and more 
important sentence in Mr. Crivelli’s work on 
the art of singing than the following one :— 
“The most important key to the perfect de- 
velopment of the vocal organs is the exercise of 
the chromatic scale of sustained sounds.”” We 
not only strongly advise all who desire to gain 
power, elasticity, and equality of voice, to prac- 
tise that scale, on the Italian A, very frequently, 
but would also add that the ear of a student will 
be greatly improved by this exercise, while it 
will be a means of preventing vocalists from 
singing out of tune, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Mr. Crivelli’s observations “on the manage- 
ment of the breath” are also excellent. We will 
conclude our remarks by saying, that we know 
of no English work on “the art of singing”’ 
more valuable than the one we have felt great 
pleasure in thus reviewing, and earnestly re- 
commending it to every musician, whether 
teacher, professor, artist, or pupil. 








VARIETIES. 


The Royal Exchange.—There is prodigious 
competition, we are informed, among our sculp- 
tors for shares in the allotment of the addi- 
tional 10,0007. for statuary to adorn the Royal 
Exchange. Noticing which, we would inquire if 

The City Wellington Statue, now complete in 
the studio of the late Sir F. Chantrey, is to be 
placed, as it ought to be, on its pedestal in this 
locality, on the 18th of June, the anniversary 
of Waterloo? 

The Scott Monument.—The London auxiliary 
committee to promote a subscription sufficient 
for the completion of this monument have had 
several meetings, the satisfactory results of 
which will soon be made public; but in the mean 
time we rejoice to see that Mr. Templeton has 
announced a Scott and Scottish evening of song 
in aid of the fund. Doubtless Caledonia will 
muster strong in so national a cause, at Ian- 
over Square, on Thursday. 

Caricatures.—Four new H.B.’s raise the num- 
ber of his caricatures to 801! The first is an 
anti-corn-law group, entitled, the finding of the 
infant Moses, in grand classical gustc. Admir- 
able burlesque whole-lengths of the Duke, and 
Lord Brougham offering to enlist, is the next 
in order; and the third has equally humorous 
figures of Lords Aberdeen and Palmerston, the 
former representing the cares of office, and the 
latter the ease of opposition. The last and best 
is Jack Cade’s insurrection—the medley vo- 
ters for the ten-hours’ bill, led by Lord Ashley 
and Sir R. Inglis, attacking the ministerial 
phalanx with the drollest effect. There are a 
dozen of combatants in the mélée. 

Booksellers’ Provident Institution and Retreat.— 
We have already noticed the marked and suc- 
cessful advance of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution, with a fund of 14,0002. accumulated 
in only seven years. Its gradual, certain, and 
rapid progress, has been most satisfactory to 
all who have taken an interest in the excellent 
design. But we have now the additional grati- 
fication of having before us the first report of the 
committee of the “ Provident Retreat,” from 
which we learn, that the prospects of this desirable 
adjunct are also of the most pleasing description. 
An eligible piece of freehold land, it is true, has 
not yet been found: we would again sugges 


interfere by giving our public opinion, to en- 
deavour to influence elections by the proper 
authorities; and have accordingly abstained 
from remark upon the numerous and strenuous 
competition for the above appointment. On 
Thursday, three of the candidates were selected 
from the body for final adjudication; but we 
have only heard the name of one of them, viz., 
Mr. G. F, Flowers, a learned Mus. Bac. of Oxon. 

' Capt. Grover's Letters from Dr. Wolf reach to 
the 6th of February, and are so far gratifying 
that they do not give up hope. The king of 
Persia has warmly befriended the mission ; and 
by June or July we may look for certain news. 
No one at Bokhara, the writer assures us, has 
witnessed their execution; and prisoners are 
frequently detained for years without the outer 
world knowing any thing about them or their 
fate. 

The Ojibbeways.—We noticed, in a satirical 
way, the indecorous wedding-spectacle got up 
by their proprietor, Mr. Rankin, or Mr. Arthur 
Jones, to puff the Indian Exhibition, taken un- 
gratefully enough out of the respectable manage- 
ment of Mr. Catlin; and we afterwards observed, 
with disgust, that the bride was advertised to 
perform on her pianoforte between their dances. 
But it seems (and for the sake of female de- 
cency and English modesty we are glad of it) 
that she had no part in this act. On the con- 
trary, she refused to expose herself; and the 
consequence has been, the abrupt discharge of 
her husband, in a foreign land, and destitute of 
means to carry him home. We really think 
this matter so disgraceful as to call for legal in- 
terference, to protect these poor Indians. 

The Xanthian Expedition collected its trea- 
sures together at the mouth cf the river on the 
12th ult., having been much impeded in its 
operations and transport by a deluge of rain. 
Difficulties and dangers of a serious nature were 
experienced, both in moving the marbles and 
in embarking; but at length, with infinite toil, 
all (twenty cases) but the largest packages 
(six or seven in number) were put on board 
the Medea, Commander Warden. The War- 
spite, from Athens, is expected to take in the 
relics for the present left on the coast. Mr. 
Fellowes and the captain landed at Rhodes to 
acknowledge the pasha’s protection and facilities 
afforded to them, and then proceeded to Malta. 
Mr. Hawkins has gone overland to Smyrna; 
and we thus soon expect to see the fruits of 
this successful and interesting expedition. 

The British Museum.—On the motion of Sir 
Robert Peel, 37,987/. have been voted for the 
British Museum. Mr. Bernal spoke of the 
merits of Mr. José in the print department, 
and justly recommended his services to an in- 
crease of salary, as he had only 350/. a-year and 





an application to government on this subject, 
having little doubt but a free grant of crown- 
land would be the result, in some convenient 
neighbourhood to London. A subscription al- 
ready amounting to no less than nearly 2000/7. 
is announced; and we doubt not but another year 
will see the works in hand for the solace of age 
and infirmity. 

The. Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. —In 
our last No. we offered a few brief remarks in 
recommendation of this Institution, the first 
anniversary of which takes place at the London 
Tavern to-day. Referring to these, and the ad- 
vertisement which appears in another column, 
announcing the distinguished patronage under 
which the appeal is made to a feeling and 
generous public, we would again invoke the 
support to which it is so highly entitled. 

The Organist and Music-Master of Christ's 
Hospital.—We never take upon ourselves to 





no resid ; but Sir R. P. thought the matter 
had better be left with the trustees than taken 
up by the House of Commons. Mr. Hume 
wished the salaries to be more distinctly detail- 
ed in the returns, instead of being lumped to- 
gether in three totals,—for officers, assistants, 
and attendants,—amounting in all to 14,8000. 
He also hoped the Museum would be opened 
after one o’clock on Sundays for the admission 
of persons who had no other day, and who 
would be much better there than in public 
houses, which were allowed to receive them 
after that hour. He farther recommended the 
allowance of young children; but to the latter, 
it was replied by the Premier, that such infantry 
had been naturally found to be rather unplea- 
sant visitors, as they could not leave their incon- 
veniences, like umbrellas and sticks, with the 
doorkeepers below. Mr. Protheroe pointedly 
called notice to the insufficient excrescences 


now being built, and predicted that a removal 
of what would be deposited in them must shortly 
ensue. He hoped to see a noble building in 
one of the parks for their reception. Mr. Ber- 
nal lamented that we had no national museum for 
our own mediaeval antiquities, and eulogised the 
Hotel Cluny in France as a model to be copied. 
[We trust the new British Archzological As- 
sociation will soon accomplish thisdesideratum. | 
—We were glad to hear from the Premier that 
2000/. were granted, one moiety for the pur- 
chase of natural history collected in Sir James 
Ross’s antarctic voyage, and the other to com- 
plete the botanical collection under Mr. Brown. 
On the smallest of all Bookseller’s Method of carrying on 
Business at the Egyptian Hall. 
Tom Thumb, thou art a sensualist! 
A most unlicensed traffic this is, 
To trade in kissing and being kiss’d; 
To sell thy life for coin and kisses. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Sir Harris Nicolas has announced a work with high 
claims on British feelings, viz. ‘“‘ The Despatches and 
Letters of Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson,” on a si- 
milar ~~ to Col. Gurwood’s delightful “* Despatches 
of the Duke of Wellington,” to which this naval record 
will be a fitting companion. It is intended to insert 
every letter of Lord Nelson’s possessing interest (ex- 
cept those to Lady Hamilton), and no effort will be 
left untried to obtain such despatches and letters as 
have not yet been printed; and for assistance in this 
essential object the editor invites the co-operation of 
individuals who possess originals or copies of Nelson’s 
letters, his public orders, and professional memoranda. 
It is estimated that the publication may be complete 
in 3 vols. 

In the Press. — The Gentleman’s Companion to the 
Toilet, or a Treatise on Shaving. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Researches on Light: an Examination of all the 
Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Mole- 
cular Changes produced by the Solar Rays, by R. 
Hunt, 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Historical Memoir of a Mission 
to the Court of Vienna in 1806, by the Right Hon. Sir 
R. Adair, 8vo, 18s. — The Discovery of the Science of 
Languages, by Morgan Kavanagh, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s.— 
The Economy of Waste Manures, by J. Hannan, fep. 
3s. 6d.—Narrative of a Mission to Madras, Mysore, 
and the South of India, by Elijah Hoole, 2d edit. 12mo, 
7s. 6d.—Institution of Civil Engineers: Minutes of 
Proceedings, Session 1842, post 8vo, 10s. 6d,—Ele- 
ments of Comparative Anatomy, by R. Wagner, M.D., 
edited by A. Tulk, Part I. 8vo, 2s.—Glyphography, or 
Engraved Drawing, with full Directions and Specimen 
Illustrations, 3d edit. 4to, 5s.—Narrative of the Texan 
Santa Fé Expedition, by G. W. Kendall, 2 vols. p.-8vo, 
16s.—The Bible-Reader’s Hand-Book, by the Rev. 
I. Cobbin, royal 32mo, 2s. 6d.—Prelectiones Acade- 
mice Oxonii habite Annis 1832-41, by J. Keble, 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s.—Religious Life and Opinions of Fre- 
derick William III. of Prussia, by Bp. Eylert, trans- 
lated by J. Birch, 8vo, 6s.—Bonaventure’s Life of 
Christ, with an Introduction, by Rey. F. Oakeley, 
12mo, 6s.—Poems of Many Years, by R. Milnes, new 
edit. fep. 5s.—Claudine Mignot, by Mrs. Colonel Hart- 
ley, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—On the Romish Wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary, by the Rev, J. E. Tyler, 8vo, 
10s, 6d.—British Marine Conchology, by C. Thorpe, 
12mo, 10s.—Colonel Torrens on Commercial and Colo- 
nial Policy, 8vo, 10s. 64.—The Military Annual for 
1844, 8vo, 15s. —Church-Needlework, by Miss Lam- 
bert, 8vo, 9s. 6¢d.—Prevention, Causes, and Treatment 
of Curvatures of the Spine, by S. Hare, 2d edit. 8vo, 
7s. ee Cabinet Library : The United States 
of America, by Hugh Murray, Vol. III. fep. 5s. — The 
Rustic Bower, by Wm. Mackenzie, 12mo, 4s.— The 
Trial of Antichrist, by the Rev. W. Gregory, 3d edit. 
a 2s. 6d.—Essays and Sermons, by the Rev. H. 
Woodward, 2 vols. 12mo, 14s.—Clendon on Extraction 
of Teeth, 2d edit. fep. 4s.—Hocken’s Ophthalmic Me- 
dicine, Part I. fep. 3s.—Sermons on the Epistle to the 
Romans, and others, by T. W. Allies, M.A., 8vo, 
10s. 6d.—Frederick the Great and his Times, edited 
by T. Campbell, 2d edit. 2 vols. ne 8vo, 21s. — Idea- 
typics, by W. T. Imeson, 12mo, 4s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


The celebrated Collection of Pictures of Jeremiah Har- 
man, Esq. deceased. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON have 
e honour to inform — Pace Le Connoisseurs, and Public, 
that they = received directions from the Executors to 
SELL = "AUCTION, 


On Fripay and Saturpay, the 17th and 18th of May, 


The COLLECTION of PICTURES formed by JERE- 
MIAH HARMAN, Esq., deceased. 

This Collection has for many years enjoyed a high reputation 
throughout Europe, and has been always cited as one of the first 
among those rich i assemblages of Works of Art upon which 
this country so justly prides itself, 

The very high quality of the Works it contains, especially in the 
Dutch and Flemish School, is well known to every person conversant 


A more detailed notice will be issued in due time. 


HE GOVERNESSES' BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Enrolled under 10 George IV. cap. 56. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
Her Majesty Queen Adelaide. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
H.R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge. 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Gloucester. 


H. R.H. the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenberg- 
Strelitz. 


Ladies’ — 


‘The Lady Ashl 54 = 

‘The Hon. Mrs. William Ashley, Mes. Davia Laing. 

‘The Viscountess Barrington. Miss Neave. 

Mrs. John Bullar. Miss Paton. 

‘The Marchionexs Cornwallis. Miss © _ Paton. 

The Hon, Mrs, ‘Thomas Erskine, | Miss P; 

Mrs. Fox, | Mrs. Samu th ‘aylor. 

Mrs. Glyn. | The Hon. E: lizaveth Waldegrave. 





The Pictures and a few Scarce Books of the late 
T.C. Hofland, Esq. 


ESSRS. FOSTER and SON are directed 
by the Widow and Administratrix to SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Gallery, 54 Pall Mall, on Wapxespay, May 8th, at One pre- 


iy, 
cee se WENTY-FIVE CAPITAL PICTURES, 


Painted by that highly talented and much lamented Artist the late 
T. C. Hofland, Esq., including a duplicate of his celebrated work Je- 
rusalem at the time of the Crucifixion—Carron Road from Edinburgh 

—The Bay of Sorrento, with the Dwelling-house of Tasso—Stirling 
Castle—Castel a Mare, with View of Precida in the distance—En- 
trance to Hastings, Carlisle Castle, and many favourite Views “oa 
gantly treated; al 80 a few choice w 

Knights, Monttaucon's Antiquities, Linton's Views in Italy, Peak 
Scenery, Dyer’s Cambridge. 





On View two days prior. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- 
MEN’ a MUSIC HALL, Store Street.—On MONDAY 
EVENING, the 22d April, at Kight o'clock, A NICHT WI’ 
BURNS. Sonos :—Handsome Nell—Tibbie, I ha’e seen the day 
—Young Peggy blooms—My Nannie O—Duncan Gray—Tam Glen 
—Scots, wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bied. Part Il.—The gloomy night 
is gath’ring fast—A man’s a man for a’ that—Of a’ tho ei bes the 
wind can blaw—The Deil’'s awa wi’ the Exciseman—Robin’s awa. 

Pianoforte, Mr. Land. 
Tickets, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. ae 

for eight, 





eee Boxes for six, 15s.; 





MR. LOVER'S IRISH EVENINGS. 
Princess's Concert Room, Castle Street, Berners Street, 


R. LOVER’S Irish Evening— illustra- 
tive of the National Music, Character, Customs, and Su- 
perstitions of Ireland—will take place on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
April 24th. 
Admission, 2s. Reserved Seats, 2s. Gd. 

To secure perfect room and comfort the Reserved Seats are limited 
to 296; early apy ion is therefore d to secure tickets, 
as numerous parties have been gr dbasmeriare when arriving at the 
doors unprovided. 


Tickets may be had as follows:—Duff and Hodgson, 65 Oxford 
Street; Cramer and Co., gent Street; Chappell and Co., Ollivier 
and Co., and F. Leader, Bond Street; also, Sams’, Ebers’, Mitchell’s, 
and Bailey’s Libraries; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheapsi ide. 





Ne PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS. 





This t a for Corxs and Bunas, has, 
by new and pia improvements, —~ a pure, indestructible, and 
perfect means of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spi- 
rey &c. They are cheap and easily applied; and the appearance 
which they now have of fine Cork, has removed the prejudice against 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to keep 
Wine in perfect condition which is in daily use. 

C. Macintosh and Co., 19 Walbrook, London, and 2% York Street, 
Manchester. 


(‘ELTZER WATER, 3s. per dozen, spark- 


ling and aerated, landed from the Brunnens Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, silver-wired over, ax patronised by her Majesty, 
and the principal Clubs and Physicians. 


Brighton and all the British and German Waters, both natural 

and artificial, at the uniform rate of 3s. per dozen half-pints, 4s. 6d. 
pints, 6s. quarts. Glass-bottles, 3s. per dozen ; stone ditto, is. 6d. ; 
allowed for when returned. 





Farina’s Strongest Eau de Cologne 

and Lavender Water. + 21s. per doz. 
Sherries, Dinner Wines . ‘ “18s. to 28s. 
Superior Old Amontillado Sherry . 40s. 
East India Madeira . ° - 30s. 
Superior Port (eight years old) . 30s. 
Light Port ° ° ° ° 18s. 
Hocks and Champagnes. ° - 42s, 
Moselles and Clarets ‘ 30s. to 42s. ,, 
Lopes Principes Cigars ° ° - 18s. per Ib. 
All orders per penny-post sent out within one hour. 

Lambe and Co., Shippers to the Trade, 11 Great Prescot 
Street, Minories. 





Mrs. G | The Hon, Harriet Waldegrave. 


Committee. 

The Hon. William a2 @ | The Hon, Arthur Kinnaird. 
Rev. Michael Biggs, | Rev. David Laing, M.A. F.R.S 
B. _— Cabbell, tgs F.R.S. eS. Machianea, Esq. M. p. 

FS S.A. 
F.P.C pell, Esq Rev. F.D, Maurice, M. A. 
The Nee teary Chulmondeley. J. Nisbet, E 
Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. <r Northcote, rk 
J. W. Hale, Esq. Dean nie art. 
J. Hatchard, Enq. 3. cy idd Pratt, F. 
H. Howlett, Esq. | R. A, Slane i. 
H. Kingscote, Esq. | Rev. W. Carus Wilson, M.A, 
Treasurer, 

Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 

Bankers. 

Sir C. Scott and Co., 1 Cavendish Square. 
Strahan and Co., Temple Bar, 


Honorary Secretary. 


Rev. David Laing, M.A. F.R.S., 1 Cambridge Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, 


Assistant Secretary. 
Mr. Charles W. Klugh, at the Office, 32 Sackville Street. 


Membership consists in the payment of One Guinea An- 
nually ; or of Ten Guineas in one sum. 


The GoveRNESSEs’ INSTITUTION has three objects in 
view :— 


1. To AFFORD ASSISTANCE, PRIVATELY aud DELICATELY, 
THROUGH the LADIES’ COMMITTEE, to BRITISH GOVER- 
NESSES in TEMPORARY DISTRESS. 

, the Committee think it better to remind 
ms. aolie > that Governesses | cannot, as a body, be provident, in the 
the acceptation of the word; i.e. they cannot provide for their own 
declining years. Each individual, as she undertakes the office, knows 
what its trials are; but she has, almost universally, no choice of av- 
tion. Death or misfortune has thrown upon her the maintenance of 
one, sometimes of both parents; with mostly the additional care of 
younger brothers and sisters. By the time that the aged parent has 

n watched into the grave, and the apothecary and the undertaker 
paid; by the time that the younger sister has been fitted for the same 
duties, her premium as an article 1, or the finishing master’s 
expensive lessons, paid by the governess-sister; by the time that the 
brother has left school, where the governess-sister kept him, and can 
support himself without that home which the governess-sister sup- 
plied ;—mid-age is attained ; care and anxiety are beginning to shew 
the effects of years; and medical advice, and long necessary intervals 
of mental rest, consume the funds which should prepare for age. 

Of all this, however, the employer may know nothing. The same 
high feeling which makes the daughter devote herself to the support 
ot her beloved parent, or the sister work cheerfully for those whom 
the dying parent bequeathed to her care, will make her silent respect- 
ing her generous labour ot love. 

And shall we call this “ improvidence?” Shall she, who has “ pro- 
vided” for the — in old age of her widowed mother, or her fa- 
ther, paralytic. ecile, insane — shall she, who has by self-sacrifice 
placed he' rs en] brothers in the path of independence, and thus 
“ provided” for their future prosperity —shall she be told, that she 
ought first to have provided for Aerse/f? It is the peculiar pags ter 
ot “Christianity to care for others rather than ourselves — shall it be a 
crime in the Governess that this is usually the very character of her 


life ? 
ANNUITY FUND. 


2. = ACCUMU ULATE a FUND, from the INTEREST of which 
REE ANNU ITIES may be GRANTED to GOVERNESSES in 
their OLD AGE. 

It is necessary that a capital ego me raised, from the interest of 
which Annuities may be given; yrofess to grant Annuities 
from annual subscriptions, — fror rs fluctuating | income, which any 
change of public opinion, or accidental circumstances, might destroy, 

disappointment to the aged annuitants at, per- 
nconvenient time. One Annuity has 

of 5001. Consols in “the names of Tr 
First Annuity of 15/. will take place 
‘andidates are Governesses above fifty 
years of. age, Soaeeeiail, or widows, Subscribers will be entitled to 
ote for each donation of five guineas, and for each annual sub- 

ion of half-a-guinea, not in arrear. 

To carry out this design,—the establishment of permanent Annuf- 
ties granted from funded capital,— the Committee invite benevolent 
ee of Jarge fortune to found Annuities bearing their own 

ame. Fellowships and Scholarships are thus founded for those of 
the other sex who labour with the mind; and surely we should not 
be forgetful of those whose minds labour to mould the characters of 
English wives and mothers. 

Donations of Stock or Money sufficient to establish an Annuity— 

DOL., ., 1000/.—will be funded in the names of Trustees; the 
bearing the founder's name ; and the patronage, if he wish 





i 

Annu 
it, reserved to him for life. The Committee will be ready to enter 
into arrangements with parties interested in particular individuals, 
to found Annuities of any amount on the payment of a certain por- 


tion of the necessary capital—the first presentation to be in the 


donor. 
PROVIDENT FUND. 


3. To ASSIST GOVERNESSES in SECURING ANNUITIES for 
THEMSELVES, on GOVERNMENT SECURITY, by their own 
PAYMENTS. 

Benefit <a such as those formed by the working classes, can- 
not, be arranged for wer who work with the mind; and thus the 
Institution can, at present, only assist the provident Governess by re- 
lieving her of all trouble, ‘for which her occupations leave her small 
time ; and by paying the necessary expenses attendant upon contract- 
ing for an Annuity. The Comsalttes ‘saat however, that the public 
will enable them to do more than t! 

It is manifest how desirable it se be to lighten the payments 
by which Governesses secure deferred Annuities; but it is equally 
manifest, that no offer to do so can be made from an uncertain and 
fluctuating income. The adv: —— must be offered to all impar- 
tially; whilst the C i nnot make certain pay- 
ments at certain times, when roe may not have the money to do ne 

It must remain for the known liberality of this country, by lar; 
benefuctions, to enable the Committee to form such a fund, as will 
auth-rise them to encourage the forethought — less affluent Go- 
verness, by offering to meet her annual ¢ by a 
payment for her future advantage. 











NFIRMARY for the RELIEF of the POOR 
AFFLICTED with FISTULA and other DISEASES of the 
LOWER INTESTINE, Charterhouse Square. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. WILLIAM MAGNAY, Lord Mayor. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Digby, the Right Hon. Earl. 
Denman, the Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice. 
Tindal, the Right Hon. Sir Nicolas Conyngham. 
Patteson, the Hon. Sir J. 
Forbes, Sir Charles, Bart. 
Pirie, Sir John, Bart, Alderman. 
Maclean, Major-General Sir H., K.C.B. 
Lushington, Major-General Sir J. Law, K.C.B. 
Marshall, Sir C. Alderman. 
Pereira, General. 
Copeland, W. T. Esq. Alderman, M.P. 
Humphery, John, Esq. Alderman, M.P. 
Kelly, Thomas, Esq. Alderman, 
Wilson, Samuel, Esq. Alderman. 
Barclay, David, Esq. M.P, 
Deacon, John, Esq. 
Hoare, Henry, Esq. 
Loyd, Lewis, Esq. 
Masterman, John, Esq. M.P. 
Sebright, Thomas Gage, Esq. 
TREASURER. 
John Howell, Esq. 
ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, on WEDNESDAY, the 8th of 
MAY, 1844, at the ALBION TAVERN, Aldersgate Street. 
JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, Esq. M.P. in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 
The Right Hon, Lord John Russell, M.P. 

John Musgrove, Esq. Alderman; Francis Graham Moon, 
Esq. Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 
Barclay, D. Esq. M.P. V.P. em, J. Esq. M.P. 

Fisk, Rev. T. Hammond. VP. 
Foster, G, Holyate, Esq. 
Grimaldi, Stacey, Esq. 
Hawes, Benjamin, Exq. 
Hulbert, John, Esq. 
Johnson, J. Esq. Alderman. 
Markwell, William R. Esq. 
Gentlemen are requested to observe that Dinner will be on Table 
at Half-past Five o’Clock precisely. ‘Tickets, One Guinea, to be 


had of the Stewards, and at the Bar of the Tavern. 
INP S p 
J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
de DOSCOPF, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of eg energie Rs, CLOCKs, and WATCHES, — 
Neither previous & instruments, nor ac- 
quaintance with practical oananenage are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 24 inches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each, 


Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 


Moore, Major I. A. 
Patteson, J. Esq. M.P. 
Peek, James, Esq. 
Salmon, Frederick, Es 
Walker, R. Esq. M.P. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


a SOAP. so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
tiority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting pertume: each Packet is labelled 
with Pe Fins: 's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henvutr’s Preservative Toorn-Powner, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

ng is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
s ing the elated and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a deli pertum 

His Germinativ uid is acertain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Wewxpair’s Corp Caram or maton, prepared in great pertection. 

ImPprovep Scowrrino Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 





Inpetinte MAnkinc Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND — 





ORTICULTURA 
POTTER’S GUANO has been used 
dens ected (woe Ds, Linpigy upon FLrowsrs, st 
Gardener's Chronicle, Feb. 10). 


SHOW. 
at the on k Gar- 
pronounces it “ unri- 


Sold ii 
I ia weaneee, Dy by Savory and Moors, 136 New Bond Street, 
) Regent Street; B. Exam, 196 Oxford Street; "Wansans, 28 C 
hill; Becx and Co., 67 Strand; and by most respectable Chemists 
and Seedsmen in towa and conning 


sagan el ls. 9d. each (enough for eighty mag and 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
ER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS 


VW give ee that the Lerieny ee of Decorative Works, 
sent in Soccemiag 4 to notices issued b Foy Commissioners, will OPEN 
at No. 20 KIN i StBPrt, ST. JAMES’S STREET, on MONDAY 


next, the 2 

During the first fortnight the Exhibition will be open (from Nine 
o'clock till dusk) to Visitors paying One Shilling. Afterwards, for a 
period a haceaitier $0 - 


Public will be admitted gratis, ex- 





LITERATURE AND ART, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is 
open daily from Ten in the Morning until Five in the Evening. 


Admission, ls.; Catalogue, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








HE Forttetn ANNuAL Exinition of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, at 
their Gauuery, Pau Mats, East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY, 
the 29th instant. 
Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 


cept which day the Exhibitivn will be open from 
Eleven till dusk to Visitors paying One Shilling. Catalogue, td. 
Exhibition will be closed on Levee days. 


C. L, EASTLAKE, Secretary. 


RT-UNION of LONDON, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


The Committee beg leave to inform the niger rte that the fol- 
lowing letter was received at this aaa onday |. 





“ Treasury, Apel 12, _ 
“ Sirs,—I am commissioned by the Lords Commissioners of H 
Majesty's Treasury to acquaint you, that an institution, “called the 

‘ Art Union of London,’ having for its object the chance distribu- 
tion of prizes of works of Art, has been brought under he notice of 
their prospuiesn ey —_ they = advised that it is illegal; and Iam 
also to acquaint you, that the further continuance of the same will 

render all parties engaged in it liable to prosecution. 
I am, Sits, your nt servant, 
“WwW, R, REYNOLDS. 

“ To George Goivia, hag 4 Trafalgar a 
Lewis Pocock, E: } Ghar Charing 


etek: to the Right Hon. Sir 





HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS orsn their Tentu Annuat Exut- 
BiTiow on MONDAY NEXT, the instant, at their GactERy, 
Firry-rures Pact Matt, next the British Institution. 
Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE.— 

The General Anniversary Meeting of the a for the 
Flection ‘of the President, View Frenne Officers, for 

the ensuing Year, and for other business, will be held on THURS- 

DAY next, the 25th instant, at the Society’s House, St. Martin’s 

Place, Trafalgar Square. 
The Chair will be taken at Three o'clock precisely, 

RICHARD CATTERMOLE, Secretary. 





In 1 vol. royal folio (size, 24 inches by 19), half-bound in morocco, 
? me gilt edges,” ; 


ENGRAVINGS AFTER 
HE BEST PICTURES of the GREAT 


MASTERS, containing Twenty Specimens, after Rapuart, 
Rusens, CLavor, wi Kix, ReMBRANDT, WouvERMANS, &c. &e., with 
descriptive letter-press. Plates are beautifully engraved | in line 
by Epwagp Sari, Wrnraas sate wer, &c. &e. Ai Gl. 6s.; Proots 
on India paper, 10/. 10s. ; e Letters, 14l, 14s. 

e Plates are also made —r in Portfolios, arranged according to 
the Masters (Chanda, Rw eg ry Wilkie, &c,), each containing 
Five Prints. Price 1 Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

« One of the most por works of art ever produced.”—Art-Union. 

“ ay work is one of a sterling and enduring character."—Athe- 
mae 

be “To the admirers of the truly it in art, a more acceptable offer- 
ing than pom — work could not have been made.” 

“* In a style of magnificence which makes us long for success com- 
mensyrate bi its merits."—Edinburgh Magazine, 
London: Ackermann and Co., and F. G, Moon. 

Edinburgh : Robert Simpson. 


P RINTS after the late SIR DAVID 
WILKIE:— 


Burnp May’s Burr (considered his best Picture), en- 
graved in why A. Raimbach, Prints (good impressions), 
each; 2 

The Cur Fincen, also in line, by A. Raimbach. Prints, 
Mle. 

Pair—Vittace Poxtticians and Buinp FIppLer, 
beautifully cupeeves s in line, by Edward Smith. Prints, 7s. 6d. 
each ; Proofs, 12s. and 

The PIPER, also in line, by E. Smith. Prints, 7s. 6d.; 
Proofs, 10s. 6d. 

CALABRIAN MINSTRELS, engraved by C. Rolls. Prints, 
1.; Proofs, 2s. 


RINTS after the late SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE :— 

Lapy Dover and Cu1Lp, engraved by Samuel Cousins. 
Prints, 15s.; ou India paper, 21s. 

Ruasp AMUSEMENT, engraved by, Bromley. Prints, 

10s. 6d.; Proofs on French paper, 128. 6d.; before fetters, lis. 

Bornoon’ s ReveRrIE (Youxc Lamston), engraved by 
Samuel Cousins. Prints, 10s. 6d. 

The Lovety Grezane, in chalk, by F. C. Lewis. Prints, 


5s.; Proofs, 10s. 6d. 
Four of CLaupr’'s Finest LANpDscarPEs. 73. 6d. each; 
7s. 6d.; 





Proofs, 12s. and 18s. 

The Farriger’s FAMILY, after Wouvermans, 

ofs, 12s, and 18s. 

The TAKING DOWN FRom THE Cross, after Rubens. 
7s. 6d.; Proofs, 12s. and 18s, 

The MAponna DEL Sisto, after Raphael. 7s. 64.; 
Proofs, 12s, and 182, 

Traian Girts, &c., after P. Williams. By D. Lucas, 
bgp: 5s.; Proofs on French paper, 7s. 6@.; before letters, 


Mary Queen of Scots, after Zucchero (the best Por- 
trait extant). 5s. 
Portrait of Bexsamin West, by himself. Prints, 5s. 
bg, am Ricumonn Hitt, By Copley Fielding. 
8, 5. 
The | naee, of Arnens, after Raphael (very large). 


Prints, lis 
The Mabon™a, after Carlo Dolee. Prints, 1s. Gd. 
London: Ackermann and Co, Edinburgh: Robert Simpson. 


A 
Robert a the oS with a request for 
ce met 


7, and the Committee were in on Thurs- 
lerk 


0 place 
the i ona yotmanens and assured Fotingy that the GENERAL 
MEETING, fixed for Toowdey next. the 27 instant, should be 
POSTPONE . I be given of the ensui 
ments. In the mean time, rt: bd bers may rest esc 
interests will not be allowed to suffer. 

GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIs POCOCK, 
4 Trafalgar Square, 19th April, 1841. 


arrange- 
that their 


} Hon. Secs. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Early in May, Svo, 
A Fourth Volume of the HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Comprising the Seven Years’ War in Ger- 
many, the Conquest of Canada, and the Foundation of the British 
Empire in India, 

By Lord MAHON, 
Jobn saat La Albemarle Street. 


i a few days, in3 wate. 
LLEN MIDDLETON. 
A Tale. 
By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Just published, price 5s. cloth, 
AGATHONIA. A Romance. 
** Eloquent as the poetry of Byron or prose of Macaulay.”—Tuit, 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street ; J. Cumming, Dublin; and 
A. and C, Black, Edinburgh. 








Mr. Milis' New Work. 
On Thursday next, the 25th, will be published, 
HE ENGLISH FIRESIDE., 
A Tale of the Past, 
By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 
Author of “The Old Kngiih patty “ The Stage-Coach; or, 
Road of Life,” &c. 


Saunders i Otley, Publier Conduit Street. 


8 New Burlington Street, April 20, 1844, 
M R. BENTLEY will publish during the 
present Month the following New Works :— 
I. 

CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
LETTERS of HORACE WA LPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, 

To SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident at the Court of 
Florence from the Year 1760 to 1785. 

Now first Printed from the Original MSS. 

Two vols, 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c, 

Il. 

Third Series of ** Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
THE TRIUMPHS of TIME. 

By the Author of ** Two Old Men’s Tales.”’ 

3 vols. post 8vo. 

Il, 

By Order of the French Government, 
NARRATIVE of a MISSION to EGYPT, 


the RED SEA, the PERSIAN GULF, the EAST INDIES, 
and the ISLAND of BOURBON, 


By Mons. V. FONTANIER. 
2 vols, 8vo. 


Iv. 
CONSTANCY and CONTRITION; 
_ wo vole, post vor 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington St Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 





Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


7 = 3s 


Rg, 
THE NEW GENERATION. 
By B. DISRAELI, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


B YY; 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Price Four Shillings, 
DEAT YPICS; or, an Art of Memory. 


With many Plates and Illustrations, 
By W. T. IMESON 


London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, illustrated with numerous Portraits, 
ce 248. cloth, 
A NEW SPIRIT of the AGE. Containing 
Critical Essays and Biographical Sketches of Literary and 
other Eminent Characters of the present time. 
Edited by R. H. HORNE, Esq. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S 
UEENS of ENGLAND. 
Volume VII, 
Containing the pho mms of the Life of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
Life of Anne of Denmark, 
WILL “aE READY ON THE 25th OF APRIL, 
The following are now ready :— 





FREDERICK the GREAT; his COURT 
and TIMES. Edited, with an Historical Setenduction, “A Tuomas 
Campsxtu, Esq., Author of ‘* The Pleasures of Hope,’’&c. New 
and cheaper Edition, comprised in 2 vols, small 8vo, 21s. bound. 


Ill. 
The WILFULNESS of WOMAN. A 
By the Authoress of “The History of a Flirt,” &e. 


Novel. 
Iv. 


3 vols. 
MR. Lvs R’S NEW WORK. 
ARTHUR O’LEARY; his WANDERINGS and PONDERINGS 
in MANY LANDS. Kdited by his Friend, - ala Lorarqusn, 
and I)lustrated by George Cruikshank. 3 vols. 
Henry Coltum, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


RBY and MANGLES' TRAVELS in 
EGYPT, NUBIA, SYRIA, and the HOLY LAND. Forming 
No. VII. of ** The Colonial and Home Library.” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Useful Knowledge. 
> 
’ | ‘HE Concluding Number, containing the 
BINDING THE ATLAS, 
Specimen Contes, in various styles of Binding, may be seen at the 
Su 
best and stron, st manner, with India-rubber backs, by sending 
them through their respective Booksellers, or direct te Chapman and 
In two handsome volumes, with 180 Illustrations, price 18s, 
ORIST, containing a description of 400 Flowers and 
Shrubs, gh Articles on Horticulture and Gardening, the complete 
Properties ction of every important Flower, plain directions 
for the management of Gardens ‘and the cultivation of V bles, a 
and Imp . 1s 
R. bridge, and all Leal 


Completion of the Maps of the oe for the Diffusion of 
Index of Places, price 5s., is just published, 

Publishers’; and bers may have their Copies bound in the 
Hall, 186 Strand. 

y | ‘HE GARDENER and PRACTICAL 
culture fodder nd Flowers and Fruits, a clear description of the 
description New Flowers, and a concise account of al Novelties 

in Horticul Floricul and i 











Hydropathy. 
Published in 8vo, cloth lettered, price 4s. 


MEDICAL VISIT to GRAFENBERG, 
for the purpose of investigating the Merits of the Water- 
Cure Treatment 
mal Gu Sir CHARLES oe: 5 hes F.R.S. 
Of the College of Physicians, Lond morary Mem! of 
Trinity a Dublin ; and of the Imperial College of wat 
lenna, . 
John Churchill, ‘en Street, Soho; from whom may be had the 
other works of the Author. 
Now ready, with 70 Woodcuts, and Ilustrative B Borders ¢ ca each 
Page, post 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
HURCH NEEDLEWORK; with Prac- 
tical Remarks on its Prep i and A 
By Miss LAMBERT, of New Burlington Street, 
CONTENTS: 
The Cross Foe Sacred Monogram. 
The Pede Cloth. 





Introduction. 

Aucient and Modern Ecclesi- 
astical Needlework. pment ty of Ornaments. 

Apparel of the Altar. The Faldstool, Pulpit, &c. 


Lately published, by the same Authoress, 

HAND-BOOK of NEEDLEWORK ; being 
a complete Guide to every kind of Decorative Needlework» Crochet, 
Knitting, and Netting, with a brief Historical Account of each 
Art. Third Edition, enlarged, with 115 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Also, 

MY KNITTING-BOOK. Third Edition, 

With Woodcuts, square 16mo, price 1s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





New Series of the Bibliotheeu Sacra. 
No. I, (pp. 225), 8vo, price 6s. 


IBLIOTHECA SACRA and 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
Condueted by B. B,. EDWARDS and E. A. PARK, 
Professors at Andover, with the special Co- operation of 
Dr. ROBINSON and Prof STUART, 
No. I. Vol. I. FEBRUARY 1844. 


CONTRNTS: 
I. The Aspect of Literature and Science in the United States, as 
compared with Europe. a. ave E. Robinson. 
Il. Life of Aristotle. ‘By rof. P: 
Mt. ieee of the Some tas in the Apocalypse. From 
the German, 
IV, The Structure of the Gospel of St. Matthew. From the Latin. 
V. The Imprecations in the Scriptures, By Prof. Edwards. 
VI. The Bodily Presence, &c.in the Lord's Supper. By Prof. Stuart. 
VII. Historical and Critical Inquiry respecting the Ascension of 
Christ. From the German. ae 
e n- 


VIII, Th and From 
published Lectires of Prof..Tholuck, ot Halle. By 1y Prof. Park. 
1X. Notes on Biblical Gorgvephy. By Dr. Robinson, 
X. Climatology of Palestine, By pr. De Forest. 
New York and London: Wiley and Putnam; and all Booksellers. 


Methad. 





Now ready, and may be had of ‘all Booksellers, 
HE AMERICAN PERIODICALS for 


APRIL, viz.:— 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. — No. 


CXXIIL Gs. —~ Fight Astiches, with Critical Notices, 
List of New ee . Periodicals, &c. & 


The DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, 2s. ~ 

The MERCHANT'S MAGAZINE, 2s. 6 

The BIBLICAL REPOSITORY, 7s. ng 
small paper, 5a. 

KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 2s. 6d. 


= and ouapaaaied American Agency, 6 Waterloo Place. 


Now oa the only abe Foo genuine Edition, oot on 6s. 
th, 


CHURCH WITHOUT a _ BISHOP. 
The Apostolical and Primitive Church Popular in its Govern- 
ment, and Simple in its Worship. 
By Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN, 
Author of “ Antiquities of the Christian Church.” 
With an Introductory Essay, by Dr. AUG. NEANDER, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Boston: Gould and Co, ; cant: way and Putnam, 6 Waterloo 





Sumeel on Eloeution and Gesture. 
Now ready, 1 vol. 12mo, with numerous Diagrams and Figures, 
SYSTEM of ELOCUTION, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Gesture, to the Treatment of Stammering, 
and Defective Articulation. 
By A, COMSTOCK, M.D. 
ai aia and — and nice 6 Waterloo Place, 


New Vol. “ Sparks’ yuneny, Biography. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LIFE of ROBERT DE LA SALLE. 


By JARED SPARKS. 
The LIFE of PATRICK HENRY. By 


Avyxannrer H. Everstr. Forming the Ist Vol. of the New 

Series of Sparks’ American Biography, 

Boston: Little and Co, Tandon + Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo 
jace. 


Standard Works recently Published :— 

R. ROBINSON'S NEW TRANSLA- 

TION of GESENIUS’ HEBREW LEXICON, — p texport- 
ant additions. Royal $vo, 31s, 6d. cloth. Copyright £dii 

Prof. Niner’s Greek Idioms ete Tes- 

tament. Royal 8vo, 21s, 

Dr. Nordbeimer’s Hebrew Grammar. 2 

vols, 30s. 

Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 

Imperial] 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Geiseler’s Text-Book of Ecclesiastical 

History. 3 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. 

. Mayer's Mexico as it Was and Is. With 
160 Engravings, Svo, 16s. 

Norman’s Ruined Cities of Yucatan. 5u 
Tilustrations, 16s. 

. Franklin’s Complete Works, by Sparks, 
New Edition. 10 vols. 8vo, 6l. cloth. 

. Washington’s Complete Works, by 
Srarxs. 10 vols, Svo, 8. cloth. 

. Natural History of New York and of 
North America. 10 vols, 4to (6 ready), 36s. each, 
Leverett’s Latin Lexicon. Imp. 8vo, 
31s. Gd, 

. President Edward’s Works, 
plete edition. 4 vols. royal 8vo, 2/. 16s. 
American Literary Agency, 6 Waterleo Place. 


First com- 





On the Ist of May will be published, in 8vo, price 6s. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


TO BE CONTINUED QUARTERLY. 





THERE has been, for some time, a general and growing feeling of the want of a Periodical accommodated to 


the character of the age. 


‘The professedly religious Magazines have been chiefly devoted to theological subjects, 


while the leading Journals of the day—though conducted with admirable talent — have either excluded reli- 
gion altogether, or allowed it but a subordinate place in their pages. 


To remedy this defect the present Work has been undertaken. 


No subject that can engage the attention of 


a well-cultivated mind will be excluded from it; and in Geonnsing religious questions, a reference will be made 





only to those great principles upon which all the Ev 


are agreed. 


Political questions will be considered mainly as to their bearing on the virtue and happiness of the commu- 
nity; and those sentiments of religion and humanity will be inculcated which alone can make the wisest enact- 


ments permanently beneficial, 


In Literature, the moral and religious tendency of works under review will always be the first subject of con- 
sideration; and the latest discoveries in mental and physical science will be regularly unfolded by men them- 
selves of the greatest genius and celebrity in this and foreign countries, 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER lI. 


I, LIFE and DISCOVERIES of BARON CUVIER. 
II. HARRIS’S HIGHLANDS of ETHIOPIA. 


Ill, THE CORN-LAWS, 


IV. MEMOIRS of MRS. GRANT of LAGGAN, 


V. THE CRUSADERS, 
VI. TRACTARIAN POETRY. 


VII. MISS BREMER’S SWEDISH NOVELS. 


VIII. CHRISTIAN MORALS. 
IX. POLICY of PARTY. 


X. LORD JEFPREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy. 


London: Hamiiton, ADAMs, and Co. 


Dublin: W. Curry and Co. 





Now ready, price ls., the April Number of 


r| HE ZOOLOGIST: a Popular (Monthly) 
mal for recording (after the manner of the Rev. Gilbert 
White of ‘Selborne) Original Observations relating to the Instincts, 
Habits, Food, Retreats, Migrations, Nests, and Young of Animals. 
The — are by Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart.—Rev. J. C. Atkinson 
—Rev, - Bury—Rev. G. n—Rev. W.S. Hore—J. H.Gurney, 
Esq., Py Pa 
John Vai Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Price 1s. sewed, No. XXXV. of 


HE PHYTOLOGIST: a Popular Botani- 


cal Journal, an the plan of “* The Zoologist.” 


The Contsibetions fal oe Number are by Edward Porstey, Esq., 
-P.L.S,— Dr. Boott, F. , Wilson, a — Dr. Bell Salter — 
G. Lusford, A.LS., &e. 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Architecture for Ladies. 
In small 8vo (with IMlystrative Woodcuts), price 4s. 6d. 
A UNT ELINOR’S LECTURES on 
ARCHITECTURE: addressed to the Ladies of England. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 12mo (with Woodcuts), price 3s. 6d. 
HORT and SIMPLE LETTERS to 
COTTAGERS. 
CONTENTS: 

1. The Village. — 2. The Vill. School, Part I. (To Children.) — 
5. The Village School, Part I. (To Parents).—4. The Village School, 
Part II. hg School Masters and Mistresses.) — 5. Mary Thompson’ 's 
Cottage Walls. —6. On Bee Management. —7. On the Natural The- 
ology of Bees. 

By the Rev. W. C. COTTON, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, and Author of “ My Bee-Book.” 


Riving » St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo Place. 
*,* TheseTracts may be had separately, price 6d. each. 








ETTERS and EXTRACTS from the 
MS. Writings of James Pierrepont Greaves. Price 4s. 
John Chapman, Newgate Street, late John Green. 





Price Two Shillings, 


A LETTER to LORD ASHLEY, 


The PRINCIPLES WHICH REGULATE WAGES, and on the 
MANNER and DEGREE in which WAGES would be REDUCED 
by the Passing of 


A TEN HOURS’ BILL. 
By R. TORRENS, Esq., F.R.S. 
Also, by the same Author, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL and COLONIAL POLICY. 
With an Introduction, in which the Deductive Method, as pre- 
sented in Mr. Mill’s System of Logie, is = to the solution of 
controverted questions in Political Econom 


Smith, Elder, and Co., ran 





In 12mo, price 4s., the Second Edition of 


SECOND LATIN BOOK, and Practical 
Grammar. Intended as a Sequel to Henry's Latin 
Book. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Henry’s First Latin Book. Fifth Edition, 


12mo, 3s. 





Mrs. Trimmer's Elementary Works. 


N EASY INTRODUCTION to the 
KNOWLEDGE of NATURE and READING of the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, Half-bound, 2s. 


2. Outlines of Ancient History. Half-bound, 
2s. 6d. 


3. Outlines of Roman History, Half-bound, 
2s, 6d. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Missions to the Heathen. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
ISSIONS to the HEATHEN; 
MPTON LECTURE for 1843. 
be ANTHONY GRANT, D.C.L. 
Vicar of Romford, Essex; late Fellow of New College. 


being the 


Rivingtons, St, Paul's Charchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
oes Oxford, 


“te 12mo, price Say * the Tenth Edition of 


COMMENT upon the COLLECTS, ap- 
inted to be used in the Church of England, before the 
Epistle and Gospel, ou Sundays and Holidays throughout the Year. 


By the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D. 
Canon of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, aud Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Christian Watchfulness in the Prospect of 
Sickness, Mourning, and Death, Fifth Edition, }2mo, Gs, 


HE Sixth Edition of the REV. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
OSE COMPOSITION is now ready. In 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 


The Second Part of the above Work: on the 
Devries of PARTICLES, With a Vocabulary and an Antibar- 
arus. 8s. 
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_1. An Historical Memoir of a Mis- 


sion to the Court of Vienna in 1806. * the = ht 
Hon. Sir Ropert Apair, G.C.B. With a Se 

tion from his Despatches, published by permission 
of the proper Authorities. 8vo, 18s 


2, Researches on Light: an Exami- 
nation of all the known Phenomena connected with 
the Chemical Influence of the Solar Rays; em- 
bracing all the published Photographic Processes, 
and many new Discoveries in the Art, &c, By 
R, Houwrt, Secretary to the Royal Cornwall Poly- 

technic Society. 8vo, Plate and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


The Rose of Tistelén: a Tale of 


the Swedish Coast. By Em1ntE CARLEN, Trans- 
lated from the original Swedish. 2 vols. - “ 


The Discovery of the Science of 
Languages; in which are shewn the real Nature of 
the Parts of Speech, the Signification of the Termi- 
nations of Words, the Meanings which all Words 
carry in themselves as their own Definitions, and 
the Origin of Words, Letters, Figures, &c. By 
MorGawn KAVANAGH. 2vols. 8vo, 24s. 


Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, 


and on the Progress of Knowledge. By SAMUEL the 


Baixey, Author of “ Essays on the Formation and 

Publication of Opinions,” “ Berkeley’s Theory of 

Vision,” &c. Second Edition, revised and — 
8vo, 9s 


System of Political Economy. 

By C. H. Hacewy, LL.D., Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Koenigsberg, &e. Translated from the 
German by Joun Prince SmitH. 8vo, 2s. 


The History of the English Revo- 


lution. By F. C. DaHtmany, late Professor of 
History at the University of Guttingen. Translated 
from the German. 8vo. [In the press. 


The Life of Addison. 


By Lucy Arkin. Illustrated by many of his Let- 
ters and Private Papers never before published. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait of Addison, engraved 
from the Picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 18s. 


Visits to Remarkable Places, Old 


Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of 
Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By WILL1aM Howitt. First and Second Series. 
2 vols. di 8vo, 3 Illustrations on 
Wood, 21s. each. 


Germany: its Rural and Social 
Life, &c. &. By Wiitt1am Howitt. 8vo, nu- 
merous J}lustrations on Wood, 21s. 


Select Works of the British Poets, 


from Jonson to Beattie; with Biographical and 
Critical Prefaces. By Dr. AIkIN. 8vo, 18s.; with 
gilt edges, 20s. Also, 


The Select Works of the British Poets, 
from Chaucer to Withers. Edited by Mr. Sourney. 
8vo, 30s.; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


12. Family Shakspeare: in which 
nothing is added to the Original Text; but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot 
with propriety be read aloud in a family. By 
T. BowpLeRr, Esq., F.R.S., &c. Seventh Edition, 
8vo, 36 Illustrations after Smirke, Howard, &c. 
30s.; with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

Also, in 8 vols. 8vo(without the plates), 47. 14s. 6d. 


13. The British Flora; comprising 
Pheznogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. 
By Sir W1Lt1AMm Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D, 
F.R.A. and L.S., &c. &e. &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Figures illus- 
trative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite 
Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. (In 2 vols.) 
Vol. 1, 8vo, with 12 Plates, 14s. plain; with the 
Plates coloured, 24s. 
Vol. 2, in Two Parts, completing the British —_ 








14. The Economy of Waste hisses 
a Treatise on the Nature and Use of neglected Fer- 
tilisers. By Joun Hannam. Written for the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and published by 
permission of the Council. Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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New Books and New Editions 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. 


Complete in Three Volumes, 12s. each, 


The HISTORY of HOLLAND, from the be- 
ginning of the Tenth to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
By C, M. DAVIES, 


GALLUS; or, ROMAN SCENES of the 
AGE of AUGUSTUS: illustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
the Romans, From the German of Professor BECKER, of Leipsic. 
Post Octavo, with Illustrations.—Jn a few days. 


ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED 
QUESTIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By JOHN STUART 
MILL, Author of ** A System of Logic.” Octavo. Jn a few days. 


FIVE LECTU RES on POLITICAL 
ee hel deli d before the L y of Dublin a Michael- 
mas Term, y J ‘AMES ANTHONY LAWSO 
Whately Recheenee of T Polities! Economy. Octavo, 3s. ea 





» LLB, 


ORDO SECLORUM. A TREATISE on 
the CHRONOLOGY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, and the Indica- 
tions therein contained of a Divine Plan of Times and Seasons. 
With _an Appendix, By HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Principal of 
College, C » &e. Octavo, 208.” 





The ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH: its His- | 
tory Revenues, and General Character. The Third Edition, re- 
memeianigie ks ind Also, Octavo, 2s. 


A SUPPLEMENT, containing Solemnities 
for wransgegiehec from original MSS., with Additions and Cor- 
rections to complete the First and Second sy By the Rev. 
HENRY Y 'SOAMES, M.A., Chancellor of St. Paul’s 

By the same Author, Octavo, 16s. 


ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS HISTORY, 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY, from 


the Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. Ninth 
Edition, revised, with numerous Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


PARKER’S 
COLLECTIONS IN POPULAR LITERATURE. 


CHRONICLES of the SEASONS;; or, the 
Progress of the Year: being a Course of Daily Instruction and Amuse- 
ment, selected from the Popular Details of the Natural History, Sci- 
ence, Art, Antiquities, and Biography of our Father-Land. In Four 
Books: the First, containing January, oa and March; and the 
Second, April, May, and June. 3s. Gd. eac’ 


Popular Biographies, with Historical Introductions and 
Sequels. 


CUVIER and his WORKS; or, the Rise and 


Progress of ZOOLOGY. 
SMEATON and LIGHT-HOUSES. 2s. 


LINNEUS and JUSSIEU; or, the Rise 
and Progress of SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 2s. 


With numerous Illustrations, 2s. 6d. each, 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the Con- 
struction of DWELLING-HOUSES. 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the Pro- 


daction of CLOTHING. 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the Pro- 


duction of FOOD. 


The WRITING-DESK and its CON- 
TENTS, taken as a ‘Text forthe Familiar Illustration of many 
pL in Natural ss and Philosophy. By THOMAS 


The HISTORY of the INVASION of |’ 


RUSSTA by NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By EUGENE LA- 
BAUME, Captain of Engincers during the Expedition. 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION: its Causes and Consequences, 


“ © With Illustrations, 2s. each. 


VAN.TI, the CHINESE MAGISTRATE; 


and other Tales of other Countries. 


NORAH TOOLE, and other Tales, illustra- 


tive of National and Domestic Manners. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of PETER 
WILKINS, a Cornish Man. New and carefully revised Edition, 3s. 
The DELECTABLE HISTORY of REY- 


NARD the FOX, and of his Son Reynardine. A revised version 
of an old Romance. 2s. 
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New and er... rea 1 vol. 8vo, with Portraits. 
i. 
The TWINS: a Domestic Novel. HEART: 
a Social Novel. 
By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, 


Author of * The c “rock of Gold,” “ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
** An Author's Mind,” Sc. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 
BEARN and the PYRENEES. 

A Legendary Tour to the Country of Henri Quatre. 
By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of **A a to Auvergne,” ** A Summer amongst 
he Bocages and Vines,” &c. 

2 onitin; with numerous Illustrations, 

Iv. 

COURTENAY of WALREDDON. 
A Romance of the West. 

By Mis. BRAY, 


Author of ** Henry de Pomeroy,” ** Whitehoods,” ** Trelawney,” 
&e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The THREE KING DOMS— ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. 
By the VISCOUNT D’ARLINCOURT. 
Translated from the French under the supervision of the Author. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Vi. 
The PRAIRIE-BIRD. 
By the Hon. CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, 
Author of ** Travels in North America,” 
3 vols. post Svo. 


MEMOIRS of EMINENT ENGLISH- 
WOMEN. 


By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of “¢ A Summer amongst the Bocages and Vines,” ** A 
igrimage to Auvergne,” &c. 
2 vols. Svo, with numerous Portraits. 


VIII, 


HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO. 
With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and a Pre- 
liminary View yer Ancient Mexican Civilisation. 

By V » H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
Author of “ The cea of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
&e. Svols. 8vo, with Portraits and Maps. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


“Published ¢ at the pra of His indee the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
Now ready in 1 vol. 8vo, 
THE WORSHIP OF 
HE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
IN THE CHURCH OF ROME 
nee te Holy Scripture, and to the Faith and Practice of the 
hristian Church through the first Five Centuries. 
By the Rev. J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
Rector of St, Giles-in-the-Fields; Author of * — Christian 
Worship,” * An Essay on Oaths,’ 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington gag “3 Ae in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 





In 24mo, price 2s. 6d. 
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Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s Tragedies. 24mo, 
Taylor's Philip Van Artevelde. 24mo, 
2s. 6d. 


Leigh Hunt's Poetical Works. 24mo, 2s. 6d. 
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Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
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